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From Punch. 
HONORABLE AND RIGHT HONORABLE. 


** The Right Hon. John Bright arrived at Os- 
borne on a visit to her Majesty. 

‘The Right Hon. John Bright dined with 
her Majesty. 

** The Right Hon. John Bright took his leave 
of her Majesty.’? — Court Circular. 


Anp so ‘‘ the whirligig of time 
Brings its revenges round ! ’’ 

Is it the ground has changed for him? 
Or has he changed his ground? 


This sitter ’neath the gangway moved 
Up to the Treasury Bench ! 

A Member of the Cabinet, he 
Who erst made Cabinets blench ! 


And yet the Offices go on 
In calm circumfocution : 

In Whitehall and in Downing Street 
No roar of revolution ! 


And he can boast, and truly boast, 
The change is not in him. 

He waited, as the years went by, 
Rigid, resolved and grim. 


Thought out his thought and spoke it out, 
Nor cared for howl or cheer : 

Reckless what faith his speech might win, 
What hate provoke, or fear. 


Foresaw, foretold, derided oft, 
The current ofthe laws ; 

Nor steered his course for Office, more 
Than shaped it for applause. 


Till the great tide, whose forces deep 
Nor men nor modes withstand, 
Bore spoils of office to his feet, 
And power into his hand. 


** T sought them not: they came to me,”’ 
He says—and says what’s true: 
So Punch can vouch — whose baton oft 
Hath beat him black and blue, 


TIYNCH 41A"EAAHN @IAOIZIN ‘EAAEXIN, 


My dear little Hellenes, pet no more rebellings : 
Get up no more rows under auspices Russ : 
There’s a fable of which you should need no 

more tellings, 
Touching certain hot chestnuts, a pug and a 


puss, 
Already by dabbling in Eastern hot waters, 
Your poor little fingers you’ve burnt to the 
bone. 
Leave Russia in future to eatch her own Tartare, 
Fight shy of the Czar, and let Turkey alone. 
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Need I tell zane tale how, when once dwarf 
and giant 
Went to make joint-stock war on the world, 
the big gun 
Thrust the small one in front, till the dwarf, too 
compliant, 
ee — he drgpp’d a limb every battle they 


If the “Great Eastern question so presses for 
oping, 
Let those who will profit by’t stand the ex- 


pense. 
Don’t you play in the hand of an ally who’s 
hoping 
That you'll take the kicks, while he pockets 
e pence, 


Trust Bulgaria and Bosnia, Wallachia, Moldavia, 
With their Suzerain Sultan to clear their own 


scores : 
Let the Turk bind Crete over to better behaviour ; 
Leave Albania still Moslem, though close at 
your doors. 
** Grande idée’’ though it be to make Hellas 
commander 
Of all the Turk rules on this side Hellé’s sea, 
There’s an idée I venture to call even grander — 
Let Hellas make Hellas all Hellas should be. 


Instead of declaiming about her old glories, 
Let her kick drones and demagogues both off 
k 


her back : 
Open roads, pay off debts, and give up es 
stori 


ries, 
Get rid of her brigands, her army bid pack : 
Make her peasants secure of the fruits of their 
tillage ; 
Find the right men and in the right place set 
them fast : 
Keep her judges from bribes, her officials from 


pillage, 
Turn her face to the future, her back to the 
past. : 


Till the star of her youth through her dark pres- 
ent flashes, 
And the dead bones around stir ond draw to 
its light ; 
And 8 nobler Byzantium arise from Time’s ashes, 
And Hellas’s rule is the rule of the Right. 
Then beneath her broad sgis the nations shall 


: gather, 
While the glories of old re-emblazon her name, 
And the shades of her heroes exultingly father 
The Hellas they now from Olympus a 
ne 


Wacneer has finished the third part of his 
Niebelungen, a mammoth opera in four parts, 
necessitating several nights for performance. In 
one scene an aquarium is required for the char- 
acters, who have to swim and disport about be- 
tween water and rocks, singing all the while. 
| Pleasant work for delicate-chested tenors ! 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
SPAIN UNDER CHARLES II.* 

Tus volume is published under circum- 
stances sufficiently curious to merit notice. 
The MS. from which it was printed was pur- 
chased some years ago at a sale in London 
by Sir William Stirling Maxwell, then Mr. 
Stirling of Keir. It was evidently in the 
handwriting of the eighteenth century, and 
on examination it proved to be an interest- 
ing report on the state of the Spanish mon- 
archy under Charles II., drawn up by the 
Marquis de Villars (father of the celebrated 
general of that name), who was French am- 
bassador at the Court of Madrid in the reign 
of Charles II. Mr. Stirling, himself pro- 
foundly acquainted with the historical an- 
nals of Spain, could find no evidence that 
the document in question had ever been 
printed before ; Sir Frederick Madden and 
Mr. Panizzi, of the British Museum, on 
being consulted, were of opinion that the 
MS. had never been made public. The 
work was therefore printed at Mr. Stirling’s 
expense, and presented by him to the Phi- 
lobiblon Society. Subsequently, however, 
it appeared that these Mémoires had already 
passed through the press and been given to 
the world, in 1733, in Paris, in an anony- 
mous form ; and thus the Marquis de Villars 
has had the honour of publication in Eng- 
land nearly two centuries after the composi- 
tion of his work, entirely from the oblivion 
into which it had fallen. The document, 
however, is in itself of great historical value : 
it gives a very clear and curious picture of 
the condition of Spain at the end of the 
seventeenth century; and some of the 
causes of its incessant and increasing de- 
cay are specified with great judgment and 
penetration. From the account we have 
given of the publication of the English edi- 
tion it is clear that the existence of the 
work was unknown to those most conver- 
sant with French and Spanish literature 
and history. Besides the work in question, 
we shall have occasion in the following 


*1. Mémoires de la Cour d’ Espagne sous le Régne 
de Charles II., 1678-1682. Par le Marquis de Vi1- 
LARS. London: 1861. [Printed for the Philobiblon 
Society. ] 

2. Lettres de Madame de Villars a Madame de 
Coulanges, (1679-1681). Nouvelle édition, avec In- 


troduction et Notes par ALFRED DE CoURTOIS. 
Varis: 1868. 
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pages to refer to the Letters of Madame de 
Villars, the wife of the Marquis, which are 
also in themselves of great interest, and, 
from the elegance of their style, have taken 
rank among the epistolary classics of dis- 
tinguished French women. The Letters 
and Memoirs of Madame d’Aulnoy, the 
authoress of the ‘Contes des Fées,’ who 
visited Spain at this time, are also highly 
entertaining, full of information, and writ- 
ten in a sparkling style. Besides these 
sources of information, the letters and de- 
spatches of Mr. Alexander Stanhope, Eng- 
lish ambassador at Madrid, published some 
years ago by Lord Stanhope, also throw 
great light on the state of Spain at this pe- 
riod. Nor should a brilliant article of M. 
Paul de Saint-Victor, in his recently pub- 
lished collection of Essays, be left unno- 
ticed. 

The country of the Cid and of Philip II., 
of romance, intolerance, and superstition, 
still possesses a charm and an interest even 
in the darkest hour of its abasement. The 
personality of Charles II. is a still more 
striking representative of the fortunes of 
Spain than those of Philip III. and Philip 
IV., and the impending extinction of the 
great Spanish House cf Austria gives it a 
tragic solemnity in spite of the King’s imbe- 
cility. For, imbecile as he was, Charles 
possessed all the strange characteristics of 
his race. The story of his reign, indeed, 
has nothing to chronicle abroad but disaster, 
and its political changes within were insig- 
nificant; but the real historical interest of 
his sovereignty is centred in himself, in the 
life of the palace, and the records of the 
amazing condition of society and the nation 
at its period of worst humiliation. 

The greatness of Spain had been acquired 
by a system of external and internal policy 
which contained within it all the maleficent 
roots of premature decay. Around the vast 
trunk of Spanish grandeur even in the days 
of Charles V. and Philip II., the ivy of 
ruin was growing with its growth, and the 
inflexible Spaniard, whose haughty boast 
was ‘ Nosotros Espafioles no mudamos rey 
ni religion,’ so well personified by the im- 
perturbable Philip II. himself, was not ca- 
pable of producing a reformed government, 
or even of awakening to a consciousness of 
the extravagant follies and parasite vices 
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which were exhausting and strangling the 
life and energies of a once great people. 
As for the causes of the ruin of Spain, they 
are countless; and it may be said that its 
history will ever remain one of the most in- 
structive in the world; for the statesman 
and political economist may here eternally 
find for almost every principle of policy, 
and every form of administration and taxa- 
tion, a precedent of how a country ought 
not to be governed. 

Those desolate treeless tracts of Spain — 
those dreary wastes, interrupted only by the 
drearier barrancos or ravines, styled the 
despoblados or unpeopled districts —still 
present a terrible testimony to the world 
against the exterminating policy of Philip 
and his successors. No such ill-omened 
title exists in any other country in the 
world; and the remembrance that this state 
of desolation was not brought about by the 
ravages of an Attila or a Tamerlane, but by 
monstrous misgovernment and habitual con- 
tempt for all sound principles of human ac- 
tion, increases the wonder and commisera- 
tion of the traveller across desert regions 
which recall the steppes of Asia, productive 
of nothing but rank grass and briars and 
thorns, where the reign of the wild bull is 
disturbed alone by the occasional migratory 
flock of merinos passing slowly from hori- 
zon to horizon under the conduct of the 
shepherd —the solitary hidalgo of the Si- 
erra. 

The depopulation of Spain proceeded 
with such uninterrupted rapidity that from 
ten millions in the time of Philip II. it had 
dwindled down to less than six in the days 
of Charles II. Year by year. houses, vil- 
lages, and towns fell into ruin, and no one 
attempted to rebuild them. People no long- 
er married. The Cortes, in an address to 
the King in 1619, said, ‘That it was plain 
and evident that if the state of things went 
on at the same pace as up to that time, in- 
habitants and neighbours would be wanting 
altogether to the villages, labourers for the 
fields, and sailors for the sea; and in the 
present dread of marriage the country could 
exist no longer than the end of the century.’ * 
Never, since the days of the Decline of the 





* ‘Pues era Ilano y evidente que si este estado si 
aumentase a el passo mismo que hasta alli, avrande 
. faltar a los lugares habitadores y vezinos y los pilo- 
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Roman Empire, was so terrible a cry heard 
in any country in Europe. Madrid, which 
had in the sixteenth century possessed 400,- 
000 inhabitants, fell in the seventeenth to 
180,000. Madame d’Aulnoy says the ap- 
proach to the capital resembled entering a 
desert. Seville in fifty years was reduced 
toa third of its population. Three hundred 
ruined villages were to be counted in Cas- 
tile, two hundred about Toledo, and one 
thousand in Cordova. . 
The first notorious cause of this terrible 
decline was the expulsion of the Moors, 
according to Richelieu ‘the most wild and 
barbarous stroke of policy ’ ever achieved by 
any government, which cost Spain three 
millions of her most industrious inhabitants, 
and reduced a populous and admirably-cul- 
tivated Paradise to a desert. The next 
great and incessant drain on the population 
of Spain was the emigration to America. 
The Marquis de Villars wrote to Louis 
XIV. in 1681, that 6,000 Spaniards emi- 
grated in one fleet of the galleons, because 
they were unable to live in Spain. Every 
year it was calculated 40,000 people left 
their homes for Mexico and Peru ; and the 
emigration to America is supposed to have 
deprived Spain of 30 millions of inhabitants 
— 30 millions, not of surplus population 
like our own from over-crowded districts, 
but of hands which were wanted in a coun- 
try brought down from prosperity to hunger 
and desolation, in a country of which a large 
district in the Sierra Morena was subse- 
quently recolonised in 1763 by German emi- 
grants, induced to settle there by Charles 
Ill. Next to emigration, and perhaps as 
great a cause even as emigration, comes 
monasticism and convent life, which desic- 
cated to an incalculable extent the sources of 
reproduction in this wretched country. 
There were 20,000 priests and monks in 
Pampeluna and Calahorra alone. There 
were 9,000 monasteries and 928 convents in 
the kingdom: at the end of the seventeenth 
century it was computed that 86,000 priests, 
60,000 monks, and 33,000 nuns, or, out of a 
population of less than six millions, nearly 
200,000 persons, were devoted to conse- 
crated idleness and celibacy. People took 


tas a la mar, y desdenado el casamiento duraria el 
mundo un siglo solo.’ (Cespedes y Menedes, lib. 
chap. ii. x. p. 56.) 
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to the monastic life not only from supersti- 
tion and to obtain a subsistence in a hunger- 
stricken country, but for the same reason as 
they took to emigration and avoided mar- 
riage without profession of vows — in abso- 
lute despair of the future of Spain. The 
Peninsula was converted into a veritable 
Thebais, in which the permanent state of 
famine, the result of human policy, was 
raised at times to horrible crises of starva- 
tion from natural causes, and where visita- 
tions of pestilence and frequent earthquakes, 
one of which shook 1,200 houses to the 
ground in Malaga alone, added to the daily 
terror of existence arising from poverty. 
The readers of ‘Don Quixote’ are fully 
able to enter into the delight of Sancho 
Panza when he had a good meal in the 
coarse of their wanderings, for such occa- 
sions were rare, and the trick upon his ap- 
petite in the palace of the Duke was a bar- 
barous practical joke. In the ventas of 
those times, Madame d’Aulnoy informs us, in 
her very graphic ‘ Voyage en Espagne,’ that 
you had to pass through the stable, up a 
wretched ladder, to your chamber. There 
was generally but one cup in the whole es- 
tablishment, from which the guests drank in 
turn: and if the muleteers arrived before 
you, as was often the case, you must either 
put up with the pitcher, or wait till they had 
finished their meal. Sheets were of the size 
of towels, and towels were as big as your 
hand. If you wanted ‘to sup, the landlord 
required the money beforehand, and went 
out to purchase such villainous provisions as 
the place afforded. Ladies were shown into 
rooms with thirty beds side by side; and if 
they wanted to avoid the ragged crowd, 
which the hostess was sure to marshal into 
the room as soon as they were in bed, or 
have a room to themselves, they must pay 
for the whole thirty beds. Dinner was 
always taken in the open air with purchased 
provisions to avoid entering these wretched 
paradors and posadas, in which the kitchen 
without a chimney, she said, gave one a 
horrible notion of hell, and where the meat 
was burnt and smeked on a tile or roasted 
by a string. The batchers in Madrid, she 
tells us, sold their meat ensconced in a kind 
of fortress, for fear that the ravenous appe- 
tites of the crowds without would carry off 
their joints. You dealt with the butcher 
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through a small wicket. You paid him his 
money beforehand; if you asked for a loin 
of veal, he would in all probability hand you 
aleg of mutton ; if you declined the mutton, 
he offered you a piece of beef; if you still 
called for the veal, he flung back your mon- 
ey to you, and told you to go your way 
(Vaya Usted con Dios). The hunger of the 
people and the scarcity went on increasing 
to the end of the reign of Charles II. Mr. 
Alexander Stanhope, English ambassador at 
Madrid in those days, writes of the frequent 
bread riots in the streets, in which every day 
persons were killed. For some time the 
scarcity of bread was so great that he was 
obliged to procure an order from the Cor- 
regidor of Madrid to have twenty-four 
loaves delivered to his servants. He had to 
send to Vallegas, two leagues off, to get 
this supply, with an escort of men armed 
with long guns to convey his servants home. 
The sight of food was so maddening that 
everybody snatched what he could get. 
The bakers barricaded themselves in like the 
butchers, and the press in front of their 
houses was so great that five women were 
stifled to death before a shop in a single 
crowd. The people here, writes Madame de 
Villars, seem to live upon what they call air- 
ing themselves in the sun, ‘tomar el sol, 
tant il est maigre, abattu et misérable.’ 
Mr. Stanhope says, nevertheless, even in 
that time of scarcity, the misery in the coun- 
try was still greater than in Madrid; for 
twenty thousand people flocked to the capi- 
tal, destitute of all means of subsistence, 
and hoping by begging or by robbery to es- 
cape starvation. Indeed, for the most part, 
provincial people died simply of hunger, and 
their destitution leaves no mark in history 
beside that simple brief statement. But in 
the cities, in the houses of the great nobles, 
in the palace itself, foreign observers’ have 
chronicled facts which characterise the period 
less horribly, but more circumstantially. 
Caballeros and hidalos lived entirely on 
chotolate, onions, garlic, and garbanzos ; 
they took their meals at public kitchens, in 
open air in the street, having no means of 
cooking at home. An egg and a few onions 
was a dinner for a duke. The Duke de 


Albuquerque, the inventory of whose plate 
took six weeks to write out, dined ordina- 
rily on an egg and a pigeon. 


The great 
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houses of the nobles swarmed with retainers 
and famished dependents, many of them of 
noble blood. These multitudes of gentry 
received for bed and board, and for doing 
nothing, two reals a day (five pence) ; and 
their mode of life is most graphically satir- 
ised by Quevedo: they make themselves 
cloaks and coats out of furniture covers, 
uilts, baize, and sacking; and they got 
their food how they could; it was with great 
difficulty even the Duke of Albuquerque’s 
egg and pigeon could be got safely to table 
through this crowd of famished gentlemen. 
As for a family dinner, it was next to im- 
— to get it all to table, through the 
ungry crowds who lined the corridors and 
staircases. If the cook left for an instant 
the soup-kettle while it was boiling, in all 
robability when he returned he would find 
th broth and meat had disappeared. 
The Archbishop of Toledo, who had 120,- 
0002. a year, complained to Madame d’Aul- 
noy that his broth was always stolen by his 
own retainers ; and she proposed to him to 
have a silver soup-kettle made with a grat- 
ing at the top and a lock and key, so that 
the soup could be watched by the cook, and 
be left without fear of being purloined ; and 
the Archbishop adopted the suggestion. 
Famine invaded the palace. The royal ta- 
ble itself was only supplied with difficulty. 
Nobody in Madrid, Madame de Villars 
writes, would give credit to any royal per- 
sonage for-a real. The King only engaged 
to find food for the gentlemen of his bed- 
chamber, and this was often wanting. The 
Queen-mother had a right to daily rations 
from the palace for her household. She 
complained once that her rations were not 
sent, whereupon she was told with Quixotic 
humour, that her servants might come and 
take their dues daily; for the King’s cup- 
boards were all open—and all empty. 
From time to time the palace was almost 
wholly deserted of its attendants; and the 
grooms of the royal stables, left entirely 
without pay, ran off with their liveries, and 
the royal horses were left with empty racks 
and corn-bins, and not a groom to ahs care 
of them. Couriers with important de- 
spatches were kept waiting for weeks at Mad- 
rid, because ‘it was impossible to find 
money to start them. 

The Queen herself was rarely or ever 
paid the nominal 500 pistoles a month which 
was her due, and as the royal journey in 
the spring to Aranjuez cost 150,000 
pistoles, which were sometimes not forth- 
coming, the Court was detained at Madrid 
the whole summer from lack of funds. As 
for the army and the fleet, both were in so 
deplorable a state as to be almost beyond 
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belief. The Turkish and Egyptian soldiers 
of the present day are clothed luxuriously 
when contrasted with the accounts we read 
of the Spanish troops. The cavalry were 
without ome, and both cavalry and in- 
fantry without pay. Officers yet in ser- 
vice were seen begging in the streets of 
Cadiz and in the towns of Spanish Flan- 
ders, though with such an air of proud dig- 
nity as redeemed them from servility, while 
in taking alms they seemed rather to confer 
than receive favours. The common sol- 
diers wore all their clothes and linen on 
their back ; the stuff of their dress seemed to 
be made of packthread, their shoes were of 
cord, they had no stockings; yet they had 
each a rag about his neck as an apology 
for a ruff, and a peacock’s feather stuck in 
the hat behind. The once dreaded legions 
of Spain, the armies of Alva and Farnese, 
had since their terrible overthrow at Roc- 
roy dwindled down to about 12,000 or 
15,000 men. Fifteen thousand men were 
all Philip IV. was able, after the treaty of 
the Pyrenees, to set on foot to invade Por- 
tugal and avenge its revolt from the crown 
of Spain, and the shameful defeat of Villa 
Viciosa showed that Spain’ was now no 
match even for Portugal. Even this 
wretched remnant was not wholly com- 
posed of Spaniards, but was a motley crew 
of Burgundians and Walloons, Flemings 
and Swiss. So small a force as this even it 
was found impossible to pay; the soldiers, 
often driven by sheer necessity and hun- 
ger, deserted their > and joined the 
bandits with which the country swarmed. 
The Viceroy of Naples was taken prisoner 
by a troop of dragoons in the Toledo to get 
their arrears of pay from him, and the fron- 
tier garrisons were manned chiefly by old 
men and boys, who were unable to take to 
brigandage or find other occupation. As 
to the fleet, the country which once sent 
forth the Spanish Armada now owned but 
a dozen or fifteen vessels, mostly rotting in 
the harbours, and the art of shipbuilding 
was lost. To sucha state was reduced the 
country whose proud boast once was, 
‘When Spain moves the whole world trem- 
bles’—‘ Cuando se mueve en Espana, 
toda la tierra tiembla,’ and in which even 
Philip Ill. adopted the haughty device, 
‘All against us, and we against all’— 
‘Todos contra nos y nos contra todos.’ 
Spain at the end of the reign of Philip IV. 
began to fear the return of the Moors. 

All wonder at this state of penury ceases 
when we review the causes by which it was 
occasioned. Not the least of them was the 
barbarous expedient of debasing the coin. 
The Duke of Lerma, under Philip III., had 
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minted an alloy of silver and copper, and 
declared by edict that the debased coin 
should be exchanged everywhere as if it 
were silver. ‘The consequence naturally 
was that foreign nations pane copper 
into the country, in coin still more debased, 
and exchanged it for its nominal price i 
silver; while for their imported manufac- 
tures and corn they took care to be paid in 
silver. All silver and gold coin vanished 
from the country; prices rose, and the 
largest sums were paid in numerous bags 
of bad copper coin, which were weighed ; 
and while such great princes as the Dukes 
of Infantado and Albuquerque possessed 
tons of silver in the form of plate in their 
houses, and millions in diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, and gee not even they pos- 
sessed a single gold or silver coin, but re- 
ceived their revenues in kind or in masses 
of bad coin. The savage system of barter 
sprang up again in a civilised age in Eu- 
rope oreover, not one-third of the rev- 
enues of the King came into his coffers, 
through the bad system by which they were 
farmed, and through the dishonesty of the 
officials. But no follies in coinage or in 
receiving the revenues would account for 
such poverty as gnawed the vitals of the 
country: the chief origin of which was the 
state oppression of the only true sources 
of national wealth — agriculture and indus- 
try and commerce. The kings of Spain 
had so well succeeded in this, aided as they 
were by the indolent proud prejudices of 
their subjects, that all industry was quite 
extinguished, and commerce and agricul- 
ture nearly so throughout Spain. Of agri- 
culture, Sully has well said that, ‘le labour- 
age et le paturage sont les deux mammelles 
de lEtat, les vrais mines et trésors de 
Pérou;’ and no country offers a more 
promising field to agriculture than Spain, 
and no country has ever made so little of 
her resources. The traveller at the pres- 
ent day, when he traverses the interminable 
plateaux of Arragon or Castile, and looks 
around him and finds not a tree ia sight, 
and asks the reason, is told that the Span- 
iards have a prejudice against trees; but 
this is not the whole reason of the entire 
denudation of the Spanish plain. 

It may be doubted if this prejudice is of 


natural growth at all, and whether it is not 
the foster-child entirely of legislation. The 
chief reason of this absence of vegetation is 
the series of laws directed in Spain against 


_ the enclosure of fields. During the time 
when the wars of Spaniard and Moor and 
of countless petty chieftains and kings de- 
vastated yearly the country, one can well 
understand that the agriculturist should 
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omit to enclose his land, plant trees, and 
execute works which the next year’s incur- 
sion might wholly destroy ; but here was a 
worse foe to the agriculturist than medieval 
warfare — the ‘ Honrado consejo de la Mesta’ 
the Honourable Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Grazing Ground), elected by the 
rich proprietors, whose flocks of merinos: 
migrated every spring from the S 
plains of pow Pes et Sateen rd 
the mountains of the Asturias and the 
kingdom of Leon, and whose object natu- 
rally was to preserve the whole intermedi- 
ate country as grazing ground, without 
which such migrations would be impossible. 
The flocks of some of these proprietors 
were enormous: that of the Marques de 
Gebraleon consisted of 800,000 sheep, and 
there were 4,000,000 sheep in Estremadura. 
They found no difficulty in getting enact- 
ments passed for the preservation of what 
they persuaded the State was the true 
source of wealth of the country. Philip 
II., who seems to have hated handicraft of 
every shape and form, lent himself readily 
to their views, and had the incredible folly 
to a law to punish with fourteen years’ 
exile the agriculturist who made bread of 
his own corn or sold it in the public mar- 
ket. Agriculture was thus utterly sacri- 
ficed; for in the presence of enactments 
against enclosures and enactments against 
the sale of grain, it was virtually impos- 
sible. The practice of entails, mayorazgos, 
and the laws of mortmain, added further 
desolation to the country. As for the laws 
of entail, never were they so strictly ob- 
served in any other country in Europe. 
When once a property was settled in may- 
orazgo in a family it was impossible to ren- 
der it available for any purposes of com- 
merce, and it could not be made subject to 
debt. The consequence was, that by in- 
termarriages the accumulation of landed 
roperties in single hands ‘was enormous. 
ome noble landowners had as many as 
80,000 people on their estates — people 
who might almost be called subjects, and 
could never acquire any property in the 
land they cultivated. ‘ Latifundia,’ Pliny 
said, ‘ perdidere Romam.’ By such a sys- 
tem Campania Felix was reduced to a des- 
ert in the days of Honorius, and Italy 
early in the Empire was obliged to seek for 
corn in the granaries of Spain and Sicily. 
The same aphorism applies with greater 
force to Spain, where the destructive influ- 
ence of the accumulation of immense pro- 
perties in single hands was outdone by the 
stupendous amount of land in the pos- 
session of priests and monks. With the 
superstitious tendencies of the time, im- 
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mense properties were yearly bequeathed 
to churches and monasteries for masses for 
the souls of the testators —a form of be- 
quest known as ‘ dejar heredera su alma’ 
—and such property could never be alien- 
ated, The Statutes of Mortmain in Spain 
were all of course in favour of the Church; 
so that it was reckoned that a fifth part of 
the soil of Spain was in the hands of 
priests and monks; and if in 1817 the 
property of the clergy of Spain still 
amounted to 6,000,000/. a year, it may be 
imagined what it must have been in the 
days of its undisturbed ascendancy. At 
the end of the sixteenth century it appears 
that the resources of the clergy of Castile 
alone amounted to 3,320,000/. The evils 
of this accumulation of property in mort- 
main were beginning to be felt in the days 
of Philip II., but the answer he made to 
remonstrances from the Cortes remained 
the rule of his successors: ‘Que no con- 
venia que sobre eso se hiciese novedad’ 
(‘ No novelty could be allowed in such a 
matter’). 

The suppression of agriculture, the may- 
orazgos, the immense quantity of land in 
mortmain, led to the same result in Spain 
as the latifundia of imperial Italy — the 
country was mostly supplied with wheat 
from abroad. 11,315,851 fanegas of corn, 
and 1,601,750 fanegas of barley, it is com- 
puted, were imported yearly; and, as 
Spain had no manufactures to give in ex- 
change, the result was a yearly drain of 
more than four millions and a half of Eng- 
lish pounds sterling out of the country. 

But the legislative discouragement of ag- 
riculture was exceeded by that of industry, 
which was utterly annihilated. The spirit 
of romantic but false honour which animated 
all classes only too readily yielded to the 
royal enactments on this point. Every- 
body desired to be noble, and much of this 
feeling may be accounted for by the previ- 
ous history of the country. But Philip II. 
who, it may be presumed, was disgusted 
with the rebellious spirit of the mechanics, 
manufacturers, and merchants of the Ne- 
therlands, and considered such people as 
bad subjects, did his utmost to discourage 
both industry and commerce. The Al- 
eavala was a heavy tax raised on every ar- 
ticle sold; and the taxes laid on some 
classes of artisans were so great that it was 
cheaper for them to be idle than to work. 
The natural consequence was that indus- 
try of all kinds perished in the country. 
Spanish cloths and Spanish leather had, in 
the fifteenth century, as high a reputation 
throughout Europe as Toledo steel. The 


manufacture of the steel blades of Toledo 
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has alone escaped destruction from a prej- 
udice in favour of the superior nobility of 
this kind of workmanship; but Segovian 
cloths, and Cordovan and Gallician leather, 
ceased entirely to be made. There were 
at one time 34,000 weavers in Segovia; in 
the reign of Philip IV. there were but three 
or four. Of the contempt into which the 
business of a tanner fell, an idea may be 
formed by the fact that a member of a no- 
ble family hunted his brother to death be- 
fore all the law courts of Spain to deprive 
him of his property, for having married a 
tanner’s daughter. In fact, everybody in 
the nation wanted, under legislative en- 
couragement, to be noble or to be thought 
so. The pecheros or working classes were 
regarded as pariahs. The Government 
succeeded so well in their aims: that at the 
end of the seventeenth century there were 
625,000 nobles in Spain, and the only ser- 
vice considered worthy of a Spaniard was 
to become one of the starved ragged no- 
bles soldados del rey, or to enter into the 
domestic service of a noble house. With 
what dignity they performed their functions 
as servants, may be surmised from the 
speech of a Spanish cook : ‘ No puedo pade- 
cer la rina, siendo cristiano viejo, hidalgo 
como el rey y poco mas’ (‘I cannot endure 
a scolding, being a real old Christian, no- 
ble as the King, and a little more’). The 
reat feudal dukes made a practice of sell- 
ing noble titles; and indeed there was 
every inducement to get a title to nobility 
in some way or other, for the noble, like 
the priest, could not be taxed. The con- 
tempt of the great nobles for all business 
transactions of any kind was without limit. 
Every Spaniard disdained to bargain. It 
was beneath him to take back the change 
of a gold piece on purchase of the merest 
trifle. To take interest of money savoured 
of Judaism,* and all were considered con- 
temptible who did so. When a Duke de 
Frias died leaving three millions sterling 
of money and three daughters, the eldest 
of whom was seven years old, he directed 
by will that the money should be divided 
and locked up in three huge coffers, and a 
coffer given to each daughter as she became 
of age or married. They despised so in- 


* The caution exercised by the Spaniard in the 
days of the Inquisition to avoid all imputation_of 
Judaism or Mahomedanism was unsleeping. The 
bacon in the national puchero is a standing protest 
against Judaism. How ayny ay by~ was the wit 
or = mage | of this people to fix the imputation of 
Judaism on another, is evidenced by an anecdote 
told by Castiglione in the ‘ Co: ana.’ A guest at 
a table called for vino, which in Spanish means 
‘wine’ or ‘he came.’ ‘ Y no lo conocistes,’ retorted 
another, taking it in the latter sense (‘ And you di 
not receive him’), meaning of course our Saviour, . 
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tensely all appearance of money-making by 
work-that the Prince of Distillano, who 
had an important office in the Contratacion, 
or Spanish India House, refused to put his 
name to paper, when by doing so he might 
have gained 80,000 livres a year. To 
every application made to him for his sig- 
nature he replied, ‘Zs una nineria’ (‘It is 
a silly affair’). 

As for commerce, the maxim was, ‘ No- 
bility may take a nap in domestic service, 
but it is killed by commerce.’ The natural 
result was that all lucrative occupations 
whatever fell into the hands of Jews and 
foreigners. Foreigners in these days flocked 
from all parts of Europe to work for the 
Spaniards; and, as they would as soon 
have thought of settling in the Great Sa- 
hara as in poverty-stricken desert Spain, 
- their ‘only thought was to make a compe- 
tency, and to send and-carry their money 
out of a country where they were regarded 
with contempt, both by people and Govern- 
ment; for the fact is true, incredible as it 
may seem, that Charles II. relegated the 
foreign workmen of Madrid to live exclu- 
sively in the Calle de Atocha, as though 
they were in his eyes no better than Jews, 
and deserved to be set apart in a Ghetto by 
themselves. The carpenters, the shoe- 
makers, the masons, the bakers, the weav- 
ers, the tanners, were supplied at last al- 
most entirely from France and Switzerland, 
Flanders and Italy. 

The Marquis de Villars, who was instructed 
to supply information about the trades to 
Louis XIV., said there were 40,000 for- 
eign workmen in Madrid. His computa- 
tion was that there were 1,000 French work- 
men and merchants in Navarre, 20,000 in 
Arragon, 1,000 in Catalonia, 12,000 in Val- 
encia and Murcia, 16,000 in the two Cas- 
tilles, 1,000 in Biscay, 16,000 in Anda- 
lusia; in all 67,000 French —7,000 mer- 
chants and 60,000 workmen, doing for the 
Spaniards what they ought to have done for 
themselves, and sending yearly seven or 
eight millions of livres out of the country ; 
and the French only formed a portion of 
the foreign mechanics and commercial peo- 
ple in Spain, all living on the Spaniards ; 
so that proud bankrupt Spain had long 
been living and continued to live on its ca 
ital, spending everything and earning noth- 
Y -_ All the wealth of Mexico and Peru — 
millions upon millions — passed through the 
country, but not an ingot of gold or silver, 
not a single piece, remained there. ‘The 
whole of the nations under their rule bled 
in gold for their pleasure, and they grew 
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revolt after revolt. An Italian proverb 
said that the Spaniard gnawed gold in © 
Sicily, swallowed it in Naples, and de- 
voured it at Milan; to which may be added 
that he tore it out of the entrails of earth 
and man in Mexico and Peru; and all to 
no use, so far as Spain was concerned. 
The gold and silver of the richest kingdoms 
and continents in the world came streaming 
to the country; but it passed through it as 
water through a tub of the Daniads. It 
swallowed everything and digested nothing, 
after the fashion of all idlers and spend-_, 
thrifts. 

Yet proud ostentatious Spain retained all 
its national love for display in these times 
of excessive destitution as much as if it 
were still the most wealthy nation in the 
world, and this passion pervaded all classes. 
The poor Hidalgo described by Quevedo who 
turned his green baize cloak, for second 
wear, must beg, borrow, or rob money 
enough on féte days to hire a coach and 
visit his friends in state. Of the Duke of 
Albuquerque, who dined on an egg and a 
pigeon, it is on record, as we have said, 
that the inventory of his plate took six 
weeks to make out. He possessed 120 
dozen silver plates, 500 large, and 500 small 
dishes, and had 40 silver ladders to mount 
to the top of a gigantic sideboard crowded 
with silver vessels.. Other nobles possessed 
plate in proportion, and in the illuminated 
Jétes which they gave to royalty, the lamps 
were hung with emeralds, topazes, and am- 
ethysts, and the ceilings and walls garlanded 
with precious stones. ‘The women were 
blazing with diamonds from head to foot, 
and wore necklaces and zones of thousands 
of pearls, with which they also braided their 
long tresses in countless numbers. No 
Spaniard so poor but he dressed in silk or 
velvet, if it were by any manner of means 
possible; and the possession of a guitar, 
and a sword and dagger, was more indis- 
pensable to the poorest Spaniard than any 
article of furniture. The Corregidors and 
Alcaldes wore gold brocade and crimson 
velvet at all public festivals, and the pomp 
and display of public fetes, royal processions, 
and travelling equipages were still unparal- 
leled in Europe. 

Saint-Simon, who had experience enough 
of court life, says somewhere in his * Mé- 
moires’ that one of the best keys to the un- 
derstanding of the history of a country is the 
knowledge of the daily routine of palace 
life; and speaking of a despoti¢ country, 
and of Spain, this is strictly true. The 
monarchs of Spain are complete represen- 





rer and poorer. Their grinding taxes 


in Lombardy, in Naples, in Sicily, raised’ 


tatives of the country in almost every age ; 
and its decline is exemplified in the charac- 
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ter and court life of Charles II. in a fashion 
little short of marvellous; even the dis- 
eases and the state of the King’s body, as 
found after death, typifie the condition of 
his country. He too in his last days swal- 
lowed voraciously and digested nothing, 
and not a drop of blood was found in his 
heart. ‘Sus entrafias se hallaron en parte 
canceradas, el corazon enjuto y seco, sin 
sangre alguna.’ The unhappy King was 
little more than a walking corpse, the im- 
becile spectral semblance, both in mind and 
feature, of each of his progenitors, who all 
in degeneration present the most striking 
family likeness. His lank long fair hair 
tucked behind his ears, his high narrow 
forehead, his gaunt cheeks, his vacant gaze, 
his cadaverous complexion, his heavy under- 
hanging lip, his lean tall form, his ignorance 
of affairs and of human nature, character- 
ised the person and the mind of Philip II. 
in the last stage of imbecility, and his great 
solution of every political difficulty was 
given in the traditional reply of his house 
— ‘Veremos.’ 

The letters of Madame de Villars, the 
French Ambassadress, and of Madame 
d’Aulnoy, portray the court life of Madrid 
during this reign with a reality which reads 
like romance, and with incidents so extra- 
ordinary that they would seem exaggerated 
in some tale of human folly by Swift or Vol- 
taire. While the history of the marriage 
of the monarch with Marie Louise d’Orléans 
and the first two years of their married life, 
which may be gathered — from these 
pages, has an interest as pathetic as it is 
extraordinary. 

Charles IL. came into the world in 1661, 
four years before the death of his father 
Philip IV., about the time that the long 
hostility of Spain and France had ended in 
the humiliation of Spain in the face of 
Europe, in consequence of the dispute for 
»recedence of the Spanish and French’ am- 

assadors in London, at the court of the 
Protector, and two years after the miserable 
defeat of the Spaniards at Villa Viciosa. 
He was thus born in the hour of Philip [V.’s 
deepest humiliation, and when that cadaver- 
ous, proud, but gentle-natured monarch 
was in an almost dying state. His mother 
was Marie Anne of Austria, daughter of 
the Emperor Frederic III. The son of 
these parents was the living embodiment of 
the sorrow, humiliation, and diseased con- 
stitution of his father. The infant seemed 
at first hardly to have life at all, and was 
so perishable and delicate as to require to 
be placed in a cotton box. He was suckled 
at the breast of his wet-nurse till he was 
three or four years old. The young prince 
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could not walk till the age of ten, and then 
only by leaning on the shoulders of his 
meninos, or pages of honour. He was 
brought up on the lap of women and in 
their company. His mother, who was Re- 
gent, was afraid to make him study, and he 
never showed any disposition to receive the 
elements of education and knowledge. 
During the early part of the regency the 
Queen-mother, aided by a council, directed 
the affairs of the kingdom; but her two 
validos —the first, Nithard, a Viennese 
Jesuit, and the second, Valenzuela, a hand- 
some political Gil Blas, excited great dis- 
content, and were successively obliged by 
a conspiracy of the nobles to fly from Spain. 
The most important as well as perhaps the 
most able statesman and general in the 
country, was Don Juan of Austria, a natu- 
ral son of Philip IV., whose military suc- 
cesses in — down revolts in ‘Naples 
and Sicily had, however, been nearly effaced 
by his subsequent disasters in Portugal — 
disasters which broke the spirit of Philip 
IV. As he was treated with great favour 
by Philip, and as, owing probably to that 
inoculation with Moorish customs and feel- 
ings which has permanently affected the 
language, manners, taste in dress, and hab- 
its of thought in Spain, natural sons have 
without question always held a position 
there more favourable and more recognised 
than in any other part of Europe, it had 
been expected that Puilip IV. might declare 
him heir in the place of his sickly infant 
Charles. A prince of such pretensions was 
necessarily an object of jealousy to the 
Queen-mother, and bitter enmity subsisted 
between them. The Queen-mother at first 
succeeded in banishing Don Juan to Sara- 
gossa. She exiled many of his friends, and 
one of them was arrested and strangled in 
prison by an order from her hand. When 
the discontent caused by the pretensions 
and political meddling of her favourite 
Valenzuela was at its height, Don Juan, at 
the invitation of some leading nob'es, 
emerged from Saragossa, took possession 
of the Regency, exiled the Queen-mother 
to Toledo, and delivered- the young King 
from the subjection to women in which he 
had hitherto been brought up. But, this 
early period of female domination had 
made such an impression on the spirit of 
Charles that he felt a horror at the sight of 
a petticoat. He always turned out of the 
way when he met a lady. His former gov- 


erness, the Marquesa de los Velez, had to 
wait for six months to get a word from 
him ; and when he was obliged to receive a 
petition from a woman he looked another 
way. With this disposition, it seemed un- 
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likely that he would regard with any favour 
the idea of marriage. Nevertheless, as his 
constitution strengthened in an unexpected 
way when be arrived at the age of seven- 
teen, the Queen-mother, before her exile to 
Toledo, had entered into negotiations for 
marrying the young King to a daughter of 
the Emperor, and so knitting stronger the 
relations of Spain with her family. Don 
Juan, on his assumption of power, necessa- 
rily sought a different alliance, and at the 
arrangement of the treaty of Nimeguen 
with France, he instructed the Marques de 
los Balbases, then at Paris, to enter into 
negotiations for a marriage between Charles 
II. and Marie Louise d’Orléans, the daugh- 
ter of Monsieur, the King’s brother, and of 
Henriette d’Angleterre, daughter of our 
Charles I., whose youth and beauty and 
sweetness of nature, cut off by a sudden 
and tragic end, form the subject of the 
finest of the Oruisons funébres of Bossuet. 

During the negotiations for the marriage, 
the aversion which the young King had 
shown to women suddenly changed. The 
grandees who had seen the young Princess 
at Fontainebleau, spoke rapturously of her 
beauty, elegance, and charm of wit and 
manner. Her miniature was sent to Charles, 
and inspired him with a sudden passion ; he 
wore the picture on his heart, addressed 
fine speeches to it; and after the arrange- 
ments for the marriage, sent presents and 
letters, and expected replies with the utmost 
impatience. As soon as it was known that 
the Princess was en route for Spain, it was 
impossible to restrain him, and he set forth 
to meet her. 


‘Le roi,’ wrote Madame de Villars, ‘ va cher- 
cher la reine d’une telle impétuosité qu’on ne 
peut le suivre ; et si elle n’est pas encore arrivée 
a Burgos, il est résolu @’amener avec lui l’arch- 
evéque de cette ville-la, et d’aller jusqu’a Vitto- 
ria ou sur la frontiére pour épouser cette prin- 
cesse, I] n’a voulu écouter aucun conseil con- 
traire a cette diligence. [1 est transporté 
d’amour et d’impatience.’ 


- The letters of Madame de Villars and 
Madame d’Aulnoy, enable us to follow day 
by day the story of the martyrdom of this 
young Princess, who as a grand-daughter 
of Charles I. has a claim to the sympathy 
of English readers, beyond the melancholy 
interest of her brief life, the gentleness of 
her nature, and the beauty of hap person. 


Her aspect is described as mild, her mein 
ype Madame: de Sévigné writes of 
er ‘jolis pieds qui la faisaient si bien dan- 
ser;’ she was an excellent horsewoman; 
she was a good musician and composed 
operas ; her eyes were black, her eyebrows 
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acefully arched, her lips remarkably rosy, 
er hair profuse and of a dark chesnut 
colour. 

But, like all the unhappy Princesses of 
France doomed to marry Spanish Kings, 
she regarded her destiny with dread and 
aversion. Transferred from the gay Court 
and brilliant intellectual life of France, 
these young creatures were killed off fast 
by the sombre dulness, monotony, and iron 
etiquette of the palaces of Spain. None 
of the Queens of Spain were long-lived. 
Philip II. used up four in his lifetime; one 
of whom, the beautiful Elizabeth de Valois, 
left behind her the reputation of a saint and 
a martyr among the Spanish people, and 
was adored in her lifetime as the gentle- 
hearted Isabella de la Paz. Some letters 
written by one of her French maids of hon- 
our, and lately published, give a pitiable 
notion of the dreary monotony of existence 
which drove her to an early grave; and the 
routine of her daily life was precisely that 
of Marie Louise d'Orléans. Of another 
Spanish Queen, Elizabeth de France, the 
first wife of Philip IV., the memory was 
still fresh in the minds of the people of 
Spain, and inspired a hopeful augury of the 
marriage of Charles II. with another French 
bride. As for Marie Louise, she looked 
upon herself as a victim to State policy from 
the first, and prepared herself for her fate 
with the meekness of an Iphigenia. She 
made two pathetic appeals to Louis XIV. 
to escape from her destiny, but without 
avail. Tt was supposed at one time that an 
attachment existed between herself and the 
Dauphin, and it was believed also that Louis 
XIV. was not averse to their union; so 
when her royal uncle abruptly announced 
to her the fact ofthe arrangement of the 
Spanish marriage, she threw herself at his 
feet with sobs; the Great Monarch said in 
a surprised way, ‘Que pourrais-je faire de 
plus a ma fille?’ ‘Sire,’ she replied 
appealingly, ‘ vous pourriez faire quelque 
chose de plus pour votre niéce.’ The un- 
happy girl still thought she could touch the 
nature of the man who said, ‘ L’ tat, c’est 
moi;’ she waited for her opportunity and 
threw herself on her knees before him 
mutely with supplicating hands as he was 
going to chapel; but he pushed her aside 
rudely, saying with killing irony, ‘ Ce serait 
une belle chose que la Reine Catholique 
empéchat le Roi trés-Chrétien d’aller a la 
messe.’ The heartless coldness of this 
speech precluded all hope, and Marie Louise 
resigned herself to obedience and despair ; 
for leaving out of account the desolate ex- 
istence she looked for in Spain, she had 
seen the portrait of her future husband, 
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whose character and imbecility were as well 
known at Fontainebleau as at Madrid. After 


a marriage by proxy at Fontainebleau, the 
Comte d’Harcourt was appointed to conduct 
her to the frontier, where, in the famous 
Isle of Pheasants, on the Bidassoa, the 
scene of so many meetings between the 
monarchs and ministers of the once rival 
Powers of Spain and France, the sad-hearted 
bride was delivered over to the tender mer- 
cies of the Duchess de Terra Nueva and 
the Marquis de Astorgas; the former of 
whom had been appointed her camarera 
mayor, and the latter her mayordomo. The 
rtrait drawn of the Duchess of Terra 
Nueva, a hard-visaged, wrinkled griffin of 
etiquette, by Madame d’Aulnoy, has all 
the air of a picture by Spagnoletto. A fe- 
male familiar of the Inquisition could not 
wear a more repulsive face. She was a 
widoW of about sixty, but looked seventy, 
of the family of Pignatelli, descended from 
Fernando Cortez, from whom she inherited 
a principality in Peru, possessing besides 
immense estates in Spain and Sicily and 
hundreds of retainers. She was a bronze 
incarnation of Spanish rigidity and gravity. 
Not a step in her gait, not a movement of 
head or hand, which was not performed 
with the regularity and stiffness of a machine. 
She was lean, colourless, long-faced, and 
wrinkled ; her eyes small, black, and sharp. 
Her ‘ quiero’ and ‘ no lo quiero’ made peo- 
ple tremble, and she was generally insup- 
portable to her equals, haughty mr | digni- 
fied to her sovereign, but, nevertheless, 
tolerably gentle to her inferiors. She was 
penetrating in observation, ready of wit, 
and inflexible in decision. She would spare 
no extremities of violence to serve her in- 
terest or revenge, and had a cousin of her 
own assassinated because he contested her 
right to an estate. As soon as she was a 
pointed by Don Juan camarera mayor, she 
at once took up her abode in the palace, 
for she knew observations on her character 
were being made to the King. She knew 
also that the power of Don Juan was pre- 
carious, as was subsequently proved by the 
reconciliation of the y ems ts and her 
son and the second exile of Don Juan, in 
which he died of vexation; and the Terra- 
nueva being once installed in the palace, 
determined to hold her office against all 
comers, in spite of King and Queen, for she 
relied on the inflexible character of Spanish 
custom and etiquette, and the fact that there 
was no precedent in all Spanish history of a 
camarere mayor ever having been dismissed. 
Marie Louise took leave at the Bidassoa 
of most of her French female attendants, 
who adored her, and knelt and kissed her 
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hand with tears, which were answered with 
tears in the eyes of their mistress. Imme- 
diately on crossing the frontier visages grew 
longer and life fearful. On setting foot in 
Spain she travelled partly on horseback and 
partly by coach; when she rode it was by 
side of the Terranueva, who looked in her 
stiff Spanish dress and with her gaunt form 
seated on a mule, a strange figure too terri- 
ble to be ridiculous. The Marquis de As- 
torgas or the Duke de Gann, Tee Master 
of the Horse, both in huge spectacles, which 
all grandees of Spain wore at that time to 
give them greater gravity of appearance, 
rode next her on the other side, when they 
could settle their disputes about precedency, 
as to which they quarrelled the whole way. 
The young Queen supped and slept the first 
night at an inn, and was so surprised at the 
badness of the food that she could eat noth- 
ing. No particular incident appears to have 
occurred on the route — nothing so humor- 
ous as the incident which happened to Maria 
Anne, the mother of Charles II., who, on 
her way across Spain as the bride of Philip 
IV., stopped at a town famous for the man- 
ufacture of stockings, some of which the 
alecalde of the place was offering to Her 
Majesty, when he was thrust out by the 
mayordomo with ‘ Habeis de saber que las 
reynas de Espafia no tienen piernas’— 
‘You must know the Queens of Spain have 
no legs.’ Upon hearing which declaration 
the young Queen began to cry, saying, ‘ I 
must go back to Vienna; if I had known 
before I set out that they would have cut 
my legs off, I would have died rather than 
come here.’ This saying of his Queen, be- 
ing repeated to Philip, made him laugh, 
though he was said never to have laughed 
three times in his life. However, the young 
bride of Charles II. had immediately har 
experience of the unyielding tyranny of 
Spanish etiquette, for she was allowed her 
way in nothing on the whole road, and found 
she was expected to be a mere machine 
without volition in the hands of her house- 
hold, and to conduct herself at once as if 
she had been in Spain her whole life. ‘ 
Charles II. had advanced, in impatience, 
as far as Burgos; but when he had news of 
the approach of the cortége from Vittoria, 
his desire to see the Queen made him, in 
spite of all remonstrances, rush forward to 
meet her at Quintanapalla, a wretched vil- 
lage of a few peasants’ houses three leagues 
beyond Burgos, and he resolved to have the 
marriage celebrated there. Marie* Louise 


saw him arrive from the balcony of a peas- 
ant’s hovel in which she had rested. Pre- 
pared as she was, she was shocked at the 
sight. 


Charles II., however, ascended the 
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mean staircase, and entered the miserable 
room in which he found his bride. She at- 
tempted several times to fall at his feet, but 
he prevented her, embracing the Princess as 
much as etiquette permitted kings of Spain 
to embrace, by clasping her arms with his 
hands; he looked fondly in her face, and 
ejaculated, ‘Mi reyna! mi reyna!’ On 
their arrival at Madrid the Queen, accord- 
ing to etiquette, was to be kept in the strict- 
est seclusion at the Palace of Buen Retiro, 
outside the city, till the arrangements for 
her public entry into the capital were com- 
plete. An attempt was made by the cama- 
vera mayor to keep even the French ambas- 
sadress from seeing the Queen at this time, 
but her resistance was overcome by the me- 
_ diation of the Queen-mother, who, during 
the early days of the Queen’s new life, did 
all she could to mitigate the severity of her 
fate. But nevertheless, when a few days 
later the Marquesa de los Balbases, whose 
husband had been the negotiator of the mar- 
riage at the Court of France, came to see the 
bride, and entered into the apartment of the 
camarera mayor, which was next to that of 
the Queen, and the QQWueen heard of her ar- 
rival and came out to meet her, the Terra- 
nueva, with a severe face, took Marie Lou- 
ise by the arm, and led her back in silence 
to her apartment. 

The letters of Madame de Villars, in 
which she gives an account of her visits to 
the Queen, are most delicately touched. 
The last words of Louis XIV. to his niece 
were, that the best thing he could wish her 
was not to see her again; consequently the 
Ambassadress is most carefully on her guard 
not to say one word which might, if brought 
to the notice of the monarch whom her hus- 
band represented, give offence and induce 
a beliet that she was encouraging the regrets 
of the unhappy Queen. But the truth 
breaks out sometimes in a manner which 
makes it the more touching from its very re- 
serve. ‘ When the Queen begins to talk of 
Fontainebleau and St. Cloud,’ says Madame 
de Villars, ‘ 1 change the subject.’ Of the 
Queen, she says, ‘ kulle ale teint admirable, 
de beaux yeux, la bouche tréseagréable 
quand elle rit. Que c'est une belle chose que 
de rireen Espagne.’ As for the King, she 
says, ‘ On dit quil aime fort: chacun a sa 
maniére d@aimer; je le vois assez souvent. 

. . Vous avez apparemment vu de ses por- 
traits.’ The power ofreticence can hardly 
be carried further than in this latter - 
sage, in which infinite pity for this bright 
unfortunate French girl is so neatly ex- 
pressed. It is too evident that the only 


consolations in life whichthe immured lady 
had were her interviews with Madame de 
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Villars. After her solemn entry into Mad- 
rid, the young Queen only exchanged one 
cages for another, and then she began the 
ife she was destined to lead to the end of 


‘her brief existence; a life combining the 


jealous seclusion of the harem, the lugubri- 
ous monotony of the cloister, and the iron 
tyranny of Spanish etiquette personified in 
the Terranueva, relieved only by occasional 
drives in a carriage with closed windows ac- 
cording to the fashion of Spain, stupid plays, 
hunting parties, and visits to Aranjuez and 
the Escurial at fixed times. For everything 
in the Court of Spain was regulated like a 
clock; the only disarrangement was when 
money was wanting to carry out the pro- 
gramme. From time to time the King 
would take her round to visit the convents ; 
and as this kind of occupation was not very 
entertaining, she invited Madame de Vil- 
lars to accompany her. ‘ Comme je n’y con- 
nois personne,’ says the wily ambassadress, 
‘ je m’y suis beaucoup ennuyée.’ She takes 
care not to say that the Queen was anything 
but amused ; but the picture she draws of 
the King and Queen, each in their chairs, in 
the convent parlour, surrounded by kneel- 
ing nuns reduced to a state of imbecility by 
early seclusion from the world, with two 
long-haired Court dwarfs, such as we see in 
the pictures of Velasquez, doing all the 
talking for the party, and the Queen invari- 
ably endeavouring to kill time by eating — 
alas! she had come already to that — having 
luncheon on a roast fowl, with the King look- 
ing on and thinking she had a good appetite 
for Spain, where nobody eats as a rule, does 
not, suggest anything very entertaining. 
The Queen, in desperation, seems to have 
taken to eating as a way of killing time; 
like a lady of a Moorish harem, she got fat . 
on her seclusion. ‘She sleeps,’ says the 
Marquise, ‘ten or twelve hours a day, 
and she eats meat three or four times a 
day.’ Indeed, what was a poor young crea- 
ture, shut up with her attendants, to do af- 
ter the gay open life of the French Court, 
where she could move as free as air, where 
the staircases and antechambers were 
thronged with brilliant gentlemen and 1a- 
dies, and where wit and gaiecty were ever ef- 
fervescent in some form or other? In the 
gloomy desolate palace of Madrid, she was 
allowed hardly to see a man’s face, and Ma- 
dame de Villars and Madame d’Aulnoy were 
almost her only visitors. No balls, no pub- 
lic Levers and couchers and toilettes ; no soi- 
rées, no plays, no hunting parties but those , 
of the gloomiest character; no diversion 
but promenades in carriages with closed 
windows, and these in summer on the dusty 


bed of the Manzanares. Madame de Vil- 
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lars, good old lady, did her utmost at times 
to amuse her royal mistress. ‘ Nous chan- 
tons ensemble,’ she says, ‘des airs d’opéra. 
Je chante quelquefois un menuet qu'elle 
danse.’ What a picture of this elderly, 
courtly French lady trying to amuse the sol- 
itude of the Queen of Spain by singing a 
minuet to her to dance to! ‘Quand elle 
sort, rien n’est si triste que ses promenades. 
Elle est avec le roi dans un carrosse fort 
rude, tous les rideaux tirés. Mais enfin ce 
sont des usages d’ Espagne.’ The Terranueva 
eva even informed her that a Queen of Spain 
must not look out of window; there was 
nothing to see from the window but the blue 
sky and the desert court of a monastery, but 
even that diversion was too exciting in the 
eyes of this she-dragon of etiquette. To 
laugh was ever forbidden to a Queen of 
Spain. Marie Anne, wife of Philip IV., 
having laughed once at the antics of a dwarf 
clown, was reproved by her camarera mayor. 
Upon which she replied, they should take 
the clown away if they did not mean her to 
laugh. Two really Spanish amusements, 
however, were provided for the Queen oc- 
casionally —bull-fights and autos-da-fé; 
but she did not show much taste for either. 
Of one of the former, Madame de Villars, 
who was present and could only keep her 
seat at the urgent remonstrance of her hus- 


band, says, ‘ C’est une terrible beauté que 
cette féte ; si j’étais roi d’Espagne, jamais 


on n’en verroit.’ The 
did his best to amuse his young wife, but 
not with much effect. He would play with 
her at jonchets, which appears to have been 
an amusement of the nature of that known 
among us as ‘ spills,’ for three or four hours 
a day; ‘a game,’ says Madame de Villars, 
‘ at which one might lose a pistole during all 
that time par malheur extraordinaire.’ The 
King had a frightful jealousy of everything 
French; he had been told by the , 
nueva that his wife was of a light nature, and 
that, coming as she did from a .- Court, 
every precaution was necessary ; for in Spain 
the virtue of a woman was not to be counted 
on, if she had the slightest opportunity of 
losing it. The poor idiot King was so jeal- 
ous at the sight of anything French, that he 
could not even endure the Queen’s French 
spaniels, and cried, when he entered her 
apartments, ‘ Fuera, fuera, perros fran- 
ceses!’ He was so enraged at the insolence 
of a French beggar who asked alms of his 
wife at the door of the church of Atocha, 
that it was thought he would have him put 
to death; and he sent word to two Dutch 
gentlemen dressed in French costume, who 
suluted the Queen one day, never to place 


i imbecile King 


pas.’ The Queen had two 





themselves on the same side of the road as 
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the Queen. He looked with immense suspi- 
cion on the Ambassadress de Villars in her 
French costume when she visited the Queen, 
and as she made her reverence to him, never 
returned it: ‘ sans vanite, il'ne mele rendit 
arrots who 
talked French, and these with her spaniels 
were her chief companions. Disappointed 
as it appeared she was likely to be in the 
hope of children, which, however, the Kin 
persisted in looking for, she concentrate 
all her affection on these pet creatures. 

But the Terranueva herself hating all 
things French likewise, one day when the 
Queen was out for a drive twisted the par- 
rots’ necks; on the return of their mistress, 
she called for her birds and her dogs as usu- 
al. At the mention of her birds, the maids 
of honour looked at each other without 
speaking. The truth, however, was told; 
but when the camarera mayor appeared to 
kiss the Queen's hand as usual, the meek 
spirit of Marie Louise could endure no 
longer; she gave the Terranueva two or 
three slaps with her hand on either cheek. 
The rage of the she-griffin, the descendant 
of Fernando Cortez, the feudal proprie- 
tress of Sicily and Spain, with her princi- 
= in America, was immense; she col- 
ected all her four hundred ladies, and 
went at the head of them to the King to 
ask for redress. The King betook himself 
to the Queen, and asked for an explana- 
tion. ‘Sefior,’ replied the Queen, ‘ este 
es un antojo’ (‘ Senor, this a longing of 
mine’). This antojo was devised with de- 
licious malice by the young Queen. For 
not only in the case of a royal lady, but in 
that of the humblest woman in Spain, the 
‘ antojo’ had a prescriptive inviolable privi- 
lege to be satisfied. At the cry of a lady 
with an ‘ antojo,’ the monarch himself felt 
obliged, at any time, to show himself at 
her balcony; and gallants in despair of 
opportunity of meeting their mistresses, 
had been known to dress themselves up as 
women, enter a house, and under the plea 
of an antojo, obtain from the husband a 
rivate interview with his wife. So Charles 
I., the whole of whose imbecile soul was 
bent on having children, to save the suc- 
cession of the crown from passing out of 
the House of Austria, was delighted with 
the antojo and its significance, and de- 
clared to his Queen that if she was not sat- 
isfied with the two slaps of face, she should 
give the Terranueva two dozen more; and 
replied to the remonstrances of the camar- 
era mayor, ‘ Callaos, estas bofetadas son 
hijas del antojo’ ( Hold your tongue, you; 
these slaps on the face are daughters of the 
antojo’). 
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One or two more touches, however, are 
still necessary to show the dreadful nature 
of the despotism which the Queen had to 
endure at the hands of the camarera major. 
On one occasion, the Terranueva saw, to 
her dissatisfaction, that the front hair of 
the Queen was not stiffened and flattened 
down with proper Spanish precision and 
rigidity ; so the ugly harridan spat on her 
shrivelled hand, and applied it to the re- 
bellious part. Marie Louise seized the 

riffin’s arm, and with dignity said, ‘ The 
best essence was not too good for her,’ 
and rubbed her forehead with her hand- 
kerchief in disgust for several minutes. 
Moreover, the gaoleress ruthlessly insisted 
that the Queen should, as precedent re- 
quired, be in bed regularly every night by 
eight o’clock; and during the first part of 
her domination, when the Queen was less 
submissive, and lingered over her solitary 
supper, the maids of honour entered, and 
undressed her while she was still sitting 
and eating at the table. One undid her 
dress, another her hair, and another got 
under the table to take off her shoes. Ar. 
ter the affair of the parrots, however, the 
Queen finding she had been so successful 
in the ruse of the antojo, determined to 
bring all the wit, persuasion, and intrigue 
she was mistress of, all the part she held in 
the King’s affections, to upset one of the 
irrefragable rules of the Spanish Court, 
and procure the dismissal of the camarera 
mayor. Having carefully felt her way, and 
kept her design a secret, she approached 
the King with tears, and asked for one 
proof of his affection, on the granting of 
which her health and her tranquillity de- 
pended. It was a Spanish version of Es- 
ther and Ahasuerus. The uxorious King 

romised to grant whatever she might ask. 
She then asked for the dismissal of the 
Terranueva, and the appointment of a new 
camarera mayor. At this the King was 
startled, and well he might be. Did not 
Philip III. die a martyr to Spanish eti- 
quette — roasted to death because the 
proper officer was not at hand to remove 
the brazier? and now to commit this 
frightful violation for a Queen! ‘ Never,’ 
he said, ‘since Spain was Spain, had a 
Queen changed her camarera mayor.’ ‘ Ah! 
Your Majesty has given me so many other 
proofs of goodness, of which your prede- 
cessors had not shown any example. Can 
it not grant me the favour I request?’ 
The King yielded, and the Queen desired, 
further, that the intended dismissal should 
be kept in secret till a successor was fixed 
upon. This was found to be an affair of 
immense difficulty ; for it was necessary to 
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choose a new camarera mayor, who should 
be acceptable both to the Queen-mother 
and the King’s Minister, the Duke of Me- 
dina Celi; for if in constitutional countries 
like our own a Minister has been known 
to risk his place on the matter of the ap- 
pointment of Court attendants, what must 
a Minister not find room for fearing in a 
despotic country, where the intrigues of 
the palace and the contrivances of a hostile 
camarera mayor might oust him any day ? 
However, aftér the merits of each individ- 
ual as a successor to the Terranueva had 
been carefully. and secretly discussed, the 
Duchess of Albuquerque was appointed, 
and the Terranueva was compelled to ask 
for her dismissal. When she came to take 
leave of the Queen, she felt it due to the 
blood of Fernando Cortez, and to her 
kingdom in the Indies, to possess her an- 
er in dignity; the paleness of her face, 
owever, and her flashing eyes, showed the 
vehemence of the storm within her. She 
pretended to kiss the Queen’s hand, said 
she was sorry she had not given satisfac- 
tion in the execution of her duties, and 
hoped the next camarera mayor would 
have better success. The gentle spirit of 
Marie Louise could not forbear shedding 
tears, even at parting with the Megera 
who had kept such watch and ward over 
her. The Duchess said a Queen of Spain 
ought not to cry at such a trifle. hen 
asked to return and visit the Queen from 
time to time, she said never in her life 
would she enter the palace again. After 
which she went to her own apartment, 
where, crying, ‘Thank heaven! I can now 
g° to Sicily, where I can never know such 
isgust as at Madrid,’ she struck her fist 
on the table, took up’a Chinese fan, tore 
it in pieces, threw it on the ground, and 
stamped on it with her feet. ‘That whole 
night long she never went to bed, but 
walked up and down her apartment in fury, 
with her daughters, the Duchess of Mont- 
alto and Hijar, to keep her company. 

The new camarera mayor, the Dechote 


de Albuquerque, proved a much more 


amiable guardian for the Queen. ‘L’air 
du palais,’ writes Madame de Villars, ‘en 
est tout different ;’ remarkable yet, how- 
ever, is the discreet reticience of the Ambas- 
sadress : — 


* Nous regardons présentement la reine et moi, 
tant que nous voulons, par une fenétre qui n’a 
de vue que sur un grand jardin d’un couvent 
de religieuses qu’on appelle 1’ Incarnation et qui 
est attaché au palais. Vous aurez peine a im- 
aginer qu’une jeune princesse, née en France et 
élevée au Palais Royal, puisse compter cela pour 
un plaisir; je fais ce que je puis pour le lui faire 
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valoir plus que je ne le compte moi-méme. . . . 
Le roi l’aime passionnément a sa mode et elle 
aime le roi a la sienne. . . . Il faut finir la: et 
avec tout l’esprit que vous avez, je vous défie 
de deviner tout ce que j’aurais 4 vous dire en- 
suite de tout cela?’ 


At the suggestion of the new camarera 
mayor, the King granted his Queen a little 
more liberty. She was, contrary to all 
Spanish Court usage, allowed to go to bed 
at half-past ten, and to ride occasionally on 
horseback. But still the change of a cama- 
rera mayor and these innovations were not 
sufficient to lighten the air of ennui of the 
palace, which is described in energetic 
terms by the Ambassadress. ‘L’ennui du 
palais est affreux, et je dis quelquefois a 
cette princesse, quand jventre dans sa 
chambre, qu’il me semble qu’on le sent, 
qu’on le voit, qu’on le touche, tant il est 
répandu épais.’ Indeed the life of the 
Queen partook, as we have said, of the mo- 
notony both of the harem and the convent. 
Riding in a closed carriage, and now and 
then on horseback; an occasional bad re- 
ligious play, in which (such was the 
wretched character of the Spanish stage 
scenery), the angels descended astride on 
beams of wood, and the devils came on the 
stage by ladders; an occasional visit from 
the Queen-mother and the French Ambas- 
sadress and one or two other privileged 
ladies, were the sole diversions of the se- 
cluded Queen at Madrid. As for men, she 
saw none but those attached to her house- 
hold; and the sight of these stiff noblemen, 
to whom huge spectacles, and rigid black 
dresses of velvet or silk trimmed with silver, 
gave a mixed air of the ogre and the under- 
taker, while the huge stiff unsightly golila 
or Spanish ruff, which encircled their 
necks, and suggested the garrote, was not 
enlivening. The Queen had been obliged 
to send away all her French attendants, 
even the French doctor who had come with 
her from France; and Madame de Villars 
herself was soon afterwards removed from 
Madrid, as her intimacy with the Queen 
began to be considered suspicious by the 
Spanish Ministers and by Louis XTV., and 
yave rise to an intrigue which ended in 
the recall of the Marquise, after which the 
Queen was left quite alone. As for her 
rides on horseback, these were surrounded 
with such rules of etiquette, that it was a 
matter of great difficulty for her to get 
even on horseback. If the King was not 
by her she had to mount on horseback 
quite unassisted. It was death for the 
greatest grandee to touch a Queen of 
Spain. The Conde de Mediana, as we 
know, set a theatre on fire in order to be 
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able to take Elizabeth of France, the wife 
of Philip IV., in his arms for an instant, 
and nearly lost his life by his. temerity. 
And on one oceasion the Queen of Charles 
Il. might have had a fatal accident had it 
not been for the audacity of two Spanish 
cavaliers. She was obliged to mount from 
her carriage door to the back of the horse 
which was placed before it; one day, while 
the King was looking from a window of the 
palace at Aranjuez, her horse, a spirited 
Andalusian, reared before she was well in 
the saddle, threw her to the ground, and 
dragged her along with one foot in the stir- 
rup. Two gentlemen, Don Luis de la 
Torres and — Jaime de Soto Mayor, 
who were standing near, after some hesita- 
tion, rushed to her rescue; but immedi- 
ately they had effected her deliverance they 
ran to saddle their horses and escape from 
Court. However. the Conde de Pefieranda 
interceded with Charles II. for their par- 
don, and their flight was made unnecessary. 
As for the company of an imbecile King, it 
must. be imagined that the unfortunate 
Queen found not much amusement in this. 
She was, as we have seen, possessed of a 
fair share of ready wit, and of such she 
made proof on another occasion when an 
Arab doctor from Mossul in Mesopotamia 
was allowed to be presented to her as a 
curiosity, and she asked him maliciously if 
the ‘women of Mossul were as strictly 
guarded as the Queens of Spain.’ Two 
anecdotes are sufficient to show what kind 
of eS Se Louise must have 
found in her hu d. The Queen-mother 
had made a present to her daughter-in-law 
of a watch, and said by letter that she 
wished it would mark none but happy hours 
for her. The Queen wrote in reply that 
this would be always the case if she con- 
tinued to have the affection of her mother- 
in-law, and then turned to the King and 
asked for some affectionate message to give 
to his mother from himself. ‘ No tengo que 
decir’ (‘I have nothing to say’) he replied. 
On being pressed again, he said ‘ Pongaos, 
mi reina, que yo tengo buena salud’ (‘ Say, 
my Queen, my health is good’). On an- 
other occasion when, on account of the 
penury of the exchequer, the royal pair 
were unable to go as usual to Aranjuez, 
Charles went off to hunt by himself at the 
Escurial, and as a delicate attention wrote 
to his Queen at home the note immortalised 
in Ruy Blas, ‘ The wind is very strong. I 
have killed four wolves.’ His affection, 
however, for the Queen was absorbing, and 
if the affection of an idiot is worth any- 
thing, no woman ever had more of such. 
‘The King,’ writes Madame de Villars, 
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* would not let the Queen out of his sight ;’ 
and adds, with courtly irony, ‘ cela est trés- 
obligeant.’ ‘Mi reyna, mi reyna,’ he said 
at a fete at Don Pedro Aragon’s when she 
surprised him with some Spanish dances 
which she had learned in secret, ‘ eres la 
mas perfeta de todo el orbe.’ 

The letters of Madame de Villars and of 
Madame d’Aulnoy do not carry us much fur- 
ther, but the monotony of the royal life was 
such that they are quite sufficient to show 
its character. Year by year, day by day, 
the Spanish Court went on in the same me- 
chanical way. We gather, from the very 
apes letters of Madame de Villars, that 
er intimacy with the solitary Queen was a 
cause of suspicion to some of the most im- 
ortant personages of Madrid; and as the 
amon was supposed to govern her hus- 
band, and evidently placed all confidence in 
Madame de Villars, it may well be imagined 
that, rightly or wrongly, people gave her 
credit for meddling with affairs of State, 
and exercising an influence over the meas- 
ures of the royal Closet. In such a Court 
as that of Spain secret influences play an 
immense part in the government. A valet 
de chambre, a confessor, a duenna, may have 
access to the royal ear, and decide the fate 
of Cabinets, and determine the royal mind 
for peace or war. And especially in Madrid 
at this time, when the weakness of the King’s 
health precluded all hope of posterity, and 
the question of the Spanish succession agi- 
tated all Europe, when Austrian, French, 
and Bavarian influences were brought to 
bear upon the feeble-minded King to ob- 
tain from him a will in favour of their re- 
spective Powers, it may be imagined that 
the close intimacy of the French ambassa- 
dress with the Queen was a subject of dread 
and a to all opposed to the preten- 
sions of France to the inheritance of the 
Spanish King. The Qucen-mother, who 
was Austrian, especially must have viewed 
the frequent visits and tete-d-tetes of Ma- 
dame de Villars atthe Palace with suspicion. 
By some intrigue, therefore, Louis XIV. 
was induced to recall Monsieur de Villars, 
and the Queen lost her only friend and com- 
panion, and was left the solitary tenant of 
the Palace, for her imbecile lord could 
scarcely be counted as more society than 
her spanicls, and less than her dwarfs. The 
Queen-mother, who at first had treated her 
daughter-in-law with affection, now that it 
seemed barely possible that she would have 
offspring, began to be more active in the 
cause of Austria, drew off from Marie 
Louise, and harassed her with a system of 
dark intrigues and underhand machinations. 
Every art was used to disgust the King 
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with the woman, affection for whom had 
galvanised his feeble brain and diseased 
body into something like life and activity. 
Necessarily the hopes of the whole nation 
were centred on the Queen, and there was 
oe distich which ran among the peo- 
ple: — 
* Si paris, paris a Espana ; 
Si no paris, 4 Paris.’ 

Rumours of the Queen’s pregnancy flitted 
about from time to time —all doomed te 
prove fallacious. Years passed by, but 
neither vows nor penance, nor barefoot pil- 
grimage, nor offerings to our Lady of 
Atocha and other celebrated Madonnas, 
were effectual. Even cabalistic rites, some 
of disgusting grossness, were suggested by 
intriguers for the practice of the King and 
Queen, and demons were evoked, and phil- 
tres were prescribed, without success. 
Comte de mom who succeeded the Mar- 
quis de Villars as ambassador, was con- 
stantly on the watch, and succeeded in dis- 
covering a diabolical scheme, originating, it 
was believed, with the Queen-mother, for 
seducing the King and Queen to submit te 
one of these incantations: its object was te 
convince the unfortunate King that his 
Queen was underacharm. M. de Rebenac 
warned the Queen of the danger of submit- 
ting to the test, although it does not appear 
that it is likely she would have permitted 
herself to be so entrapped. The despatches 
of M. de Rebenac, in which he relates this, 
and reports upon the state of the Spanish 
Court to the King, give a still more melan- 
choly notion of the desolate existence of the 
Queen; and the arrival of a bird of ill omen 
at the Court of Madrid — of Olympia Man- 
cini, Comtess de Soissons, the mother of 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, and a pupil and 
accomplice of the notorious La Voisin, the 
Locusta of the age — added another artifi- 
cer of witchcraft and intrigue to the number 
of the Queen’s enemies. 

But her end was at hand —an end of a 
tragic character, and recalling, both in its 
manner and her sweetness in meeting it, 
the death of her mother, Henriette d’An- 
gleterre, who also, to use the expression of 
Bossuet, was douce envers la mort. Dread- 
ful forebodings respecting her, indeed, had 
never ceased to weigh upon the minds of 
the people — for the fatal bell of Barcelona 
tolled of itself on the day of her entry into 
Madrid. Like her mother, she was sus- 
pected of being poisoned, and the Comtesse 
de Soissons and the Queen-mother were 
each accused of a share in the deed. Of 
this, however, there is no proof. The sud- 
denness of her death may have been caused 
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by cholera, and she was of declining health 
from previous ailments and from lassitude 
of life. Yet it cannot be said that the 
character either of the Queen-mother or 
of Madame de Soissons is above the sus- 
— of committing such a deed if it should 

e useful to them. 

The French Ambassador merely states in 
his report that she died in frightful tor- 
ments and with great suddenness; it was 
with great difficulty he could obtain a last 
interview with the Queen, although she 
earnestly requested to see him; and he 
could not obtain an autopsy of the body. 
Louis XIV. publicly declared at supper 
that she was poisoned, and Saint-Simon, 
some years later, found the belief still com- 
mon in Madrid. But the suspicion of this 
reptile crime was common throughout that 
century. The hiss of the serpent was 
heard, or thought to be heard, on every 
occasion of sudden death. 

Marie Louise, however, herself, knowing 
the ruinous consequences which might at- 
tend the contrary belief, assured M. de 
Rebenac that she died a natural death. 
With a charming sweetness of temper she 
asked forgiveness of all whom she might 
have offended, of the Queen-mother, and of 
the Duchess of Terranueva; and when she 
was told that there were crowds at the pub- 
lic gate, and that the. churches were full of 
people praying for her recovery, she said 
that ‘she was well entitled to their affec- 
tion, since she would at any time have laid 
down her life to relieve them of the burdens 
they endured.’ And so died a not un- 
worthy daughter of the Stuarts and the 
Bourbons. 

Her married life with Charles II. had 
lasted ten years, and after her decease the 
King sank deeper and deeper into torpid 
and melancholy lethargy. The immense 
question of the Spanish succession made his 
mother and council induce him to contract 
another marriage with Marie Anne de Neu- 
burg, sister of the Empress; but nothing 
roused him from his natural torpor from 
that time or prevented his gradual decline ; 
so that at thirty-eight he had the air of a 

‘man of seventy. The account given of his 
appearance in his later days by the English 
Ambassador is ghastly : — ‘ The King’s an- 
kles and knees swell, his eyes bag, the lids 
as red as scarlet, and the rest of his face a 
greenish yellow ; the whole crown was bald,’ 
and during a severe illness the doctor shaved 
off the rest of his hair; nevertheless, ‘ he 
hath a ravenous stomach, and swallows all 


he eats whole, for his nether jaw — like that | 
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teeth cannot meet, to compensate which he 
has a prodigious wide throat, so that a liver 
or gizzard of a hen goes down whole ;’ but, 
from his weak stomach, he could not digest 
or retain what he swallowed. 

It was tried in vain to divert him with 
buffoons and dwarfs and puppet-shows and 
bull-fights. He paid little attention to any- 
thing, but moved ‘like an image of clock- 
work,’ with his weak dreamy eyes fixed on 
vacancy. He had visions of demons, and 
kept monks and priests by his side to exor- 
cise them. Three monks were chanting 
Latin psalms round his deathbed. He be- 
lieved himself to be the victim of sorcery, 
and to have been charmed with a portion 
of the brain of a corpse administered in a 
cup of chocolate, and endless forms of in- 
cantation and counter-charms were prac- 
tised upon him by various impostors ; among 
other remedies it was proposed to diet him 
on hens fed with vipers’ flesh. The people 
of Spain believed this too, that the poor 
King was enchanted, and gave him the 
name of ‘ el rey hechizado,’ ‘the bewitched 
king,’ which he preserves in tradition to the 
present day ; and the affection of the people 
towards him, as is always the case with 
idiot or deranged kings, as was the case 
with Charles VI. of France and our own 
George III., was deep and tender. On the 
occasion of a riot in Madrid, the people 
went to the palace, as their custom was, 
and demanded to see the King to ask for 
redress; the Queen came to the balcony and 
said, ‘ Hijos, he is asleep!’ The crowd 
replied that he had been sleeping a long 
while, and it was time he should awake. 
‘Ya mucho tiempo que dormia, y convenia 

ertase.’ ‘The Queen went with tears to 
fetch him, and brought him to the balcony ; 
the poor ‘ rey hechizado’ came and leant 
towards the people inarticulately moving 
his hanging lip, and his subjects burst out 
in cries of affection, and went away ap- 
peased. 

The only thing he seemed to care for was 
to go, on pretence of hunting, with one or 
two attendants, and wander like a ghost 
amid the gloomy woods of pine and ilex and 
the granite rocks of the vast solitudes around 
the Escurial, where he would pass day after 
day and sometimes lose himself for hours in 
this sombre wilderness. 

Not long before his death one of those 
strange funereal yearnings came upon him, 
20 distinctive of the last days of nearly every 
member of the Austrian House of Spain. 
Juana la Loca could not be induced to sur- 
render the enbalmed corpse of her husband. 


of Charles V. at a more advanced age —; Charles V. had his funeral rites celebrated 


stands so much out that his two rows of | 


before him. Philip II., shortly before he 
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died, called for a skull, and placed his crown 
upon it. Philip IV. went and lay in the 
niche destined for him in the Pantheon. So, 
too, a visionary sepulchral fancy animated 
the decaying brain of Charles II. He, the 
last decrepit relic of a great race, would de- 
scend into their mausoleum, and open their 
coffins, and look face to face on the chiefs 
of his race, who had worn his crown before 
him. He went down by the light of torches 
into the dark vault of the Pantheon; the 
huge candelabrum was lit, and all the coffins, 
beginning with that of Charles V., were 
opened for him in order. Charles V. was 
much decayed; the features of Philip II. 
were distorted; Philip III. was nearly per- 
fectly preserved in form, but crumbled into 
dust as soon as his body was touched. Af- 
ter the kings he passed to the queens. He 
paid little regard to the features of his moth- 
er; but when the coffin of his first queen 
was opened, and he saw the form and the 
still charming features of her who had glori- 
fied his dark life and brain for a while, his 
throat was convulsed, tears streamed from 
his eyes, and he fell with outstretched arms 
on the bier, crying, ‘ Mi reyna, mi reyna, 
before a year is past I will come and join 
you.’ Surely this visit of the last descend- 
ant of the House of Austria to the Pantheon 
of the Escurial, this corpse-like King, steal- 
ing among the collected corpses of his race, 
is one of the strangest scenes inhistory. It 
was a last review of the whole departed gran- 
deur of the race by their idiot descendant — 
sic transit. The fiery courage of Charles 
the Bold, the imperious soul of Charles V., 
and the scheming brain of Philip II. ended 
here. 

Nevertheless, the half-witted and mori- 
bund King always roused himself to a sense 
of his duty, when the question of the Span- 
ish Succession, which had agitated all Eu- 
rope for so long, and contained an Iliad of 
woes in its solution, was started before him, 
and he strained the whole forces of his weak 
mind to endeavour to do his duty by it. He 
had tried many schemes for its settlement, 
and all had failed; his poor brain was be- 
wildered ; even in a dying state he was be- 
set by the conflicting sophistries and adju- 
rations of his rival claimants to the mon- 
archy, and besought to name a successor by 
will. His confessor and Portocarrero, Car- 
dinal of Toledo, admonished him that not 
only the welfare of Spain but the welfare of 


his soul depended on the performance of | U 


this his last duty. The natural bent of his 


mind had naturally been towards the claims 
of Austria rather than the claims of France. 
Nevertheless, onthe death of his first be- 
loved wife he contemplated making her 
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brother the heir to the throne. Portocar- 
rero, however, and all his council were in 
favour of France, not only as a matter of 
right, but because France was the best ally 
of Spain in the weakened condition of the 
monarchy.* The engaging manners and 
address of the Count d’Harcourt had con- 
tributed to reconcile both the nobility and 
the King to the prospect of a French suc- 
cessor. Charles himself was more than half 
won over when he despatched with tears 
one of his most attached servants, the Duc 
d’Uzeda, to the Vatican, to take the opinion 
of Innocent XII. After forty days’ reflec- 
tion, the Pope, ina very solemn letter, gave 
a decisive opinion in favour of the French 
claim, and exhorted the Spanish King by his 
hope of eternal happiness to settle the ques- 
tion according to the plain dictates of night. 
This reply fixed the last waverings of the 
unhappy monarch ; he called his council to- 
gether to witness his irrevocable will, one 
of the most momentous documents in histo- 
ry. Before it was read he exclaimed, ‘ It is 
God who gives kingdoms, for they are his’ 
(‘ Dios es quien da reynos, pa son 
suyos’). After signing it, he said, ‘ Now 
we are nothing’ (‘ Ya nada somos’). Upon 
which he fell into such a long faint, that it 
was thought he was dead. The document 
was kept a secret to the day of his death, 
which happened two months afterwards. 
The ambassadors of the foreign Courts were 
called to hear the document read. Count 
Harach, the Austrian Ambassador, who had 
greatly disgusted the Ministers and Coun- 
cil of Charles by his haughty airs, was pres- 
ent, and he learned his defeat in this man- 
ner. The Duke of Abrantes, one of the 
Council, advanced towards Harach with a 
smiling face and with open arnis; he em- 
braced him, and said maliciously, ‘ Illustri- 
ous sir, it is ‘with the greatest pleasure that 
I now for my whole life — take leave of the 
House of Austria.’ 

It has been said that Charles V. was a 
warrior and a king; Philip II. only a king, 
Philip III. and Philip IV. not even kings, 
and Charles II. not even a man. This suc- 
cessive degeneration of the race, still pre- 
serving the family likeness, is one of the 
most curious facts in history, and there can 
be no doubt that it was caused by the in- 


* Portocarrero had been gained over by the diplo- 
matic address of the Princesse des Ursins during a 
visit of the Cardinal to Rome. The Princesse des 

Jrsins, who was at that time a confidential agent of 
the French Government at Rome, was also active in 
her advocacy of the French claims with the Pope 
and those about him ; and thus before her arrival 
in Spain, where she occupied for twelve years the 
post of female prime minister to the first Bourbon 
sovereign, was active in preparing the way for the 
Bourbons to fhe throne of Spain. 
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fluence of the traditional habits of the sov- 
ereign, the inflexible rules of Spanish eti- 
quette, and the unchangeable monotony of 
royal life. But what is still more curious 
is, that the Bourbon kings of Spain became 
intellectually and socially the exact image 
of their predecessors. Saint-Simon says 
when he visited the Court of Philip V., 
whom he had known as Count of Anjou, 
‘after having made my first reverence and 
examined the king, j’étais frappé de stu- 
peur ;’ there was not a trace of the Count 
of Anjou in the King of Spain. The 
French prince had become just as mechan- 
ical, just as taciturn, just as melancholy 
and hypochondriacal, and just as uxorious 
as one of the last princes of the House of 
Austria. Indeed, the monarch of Spain 
was nothing more than a kind of human 
machine, whose every step, action, and 
word was regulated by an unchangeable 
system of etiquette, which left. no place for 
volition; all.thought was killed in such a 
man; all his daily occupations were the 
same; he was disinterred daily in the 
morning at the same hour; he heard daily 
mass behind a grating; he presided at his 
council in silence; he took his dinner 
alone, not in public, at the same hour; his 
hunting parties were always the same; his 
daily conferences with his confessor were 
of the same length; and he gave audiences 
which consisted of nothing but gestures and 
pantomime. His costume was regulated in 
the same way, and the strangest perhaps 
of all the invariable prescriptions of court 
etiquette was that, when the King visited 
the Queen at night, he went in a particular 
costume, with a black cloak on his shoul- 
ders, a sword, and a dark lantern, with a 
buckler on his right arm and a bottle in his 
lefthand. The consequence of being forced 
to do everything by rule in this way day by 
day produced a distinct set of mental weak- 
nesses, which degenerated at last into abso- 
lute imbecility. Philip [V. was said to move 
exactly as though he were made of wood; 
sometimes at last he would not speak for 
weeks together, and never smiled; even 
when he spoke it was said there seemed to 
be nothing movable about him but his lips 
and his tongue. Such a system tended to 
make the King a helpless Dalai Lama,* 
and this tendency was further increased by 
the superstitious awe with which the mon- 
arch of Spain was regarded, and which has 
no parallel in any other country in Europe ; 
he was a royal fetish, the same term was 
applied to him as to the Host, the conse- 





* The reports of travellers concur in showing us 
that education and habit produce the same uniform- 
ity of character in the Dalais Lamas. 
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crated wafer, supposed to be the very body 
of Christ. Both were addressed as majes- 
tad, and the duties of men to las dos Majes- 
tades were confirmed by priests and friars 
in their sermons. Everything that the 
King had once used or touched became sa- 
cred. The King’s wife could never re- 
marry; his mistress when he left her was 
bound to retire into a convent. ‘Vaya con 
Dios; no quiero ser monja,’ replied a lady 
to the addresses of Philip IV. A horse he 
had once crossed could never be used by any- 
body else; the same Philip therefore gen- 
erously declined the present of a fine ani- 
mal he had admired from a Spanish noble- 
man, saying it would be a pity so noble a 
beast should ever be without a master. 
Hence, too, the extraordinary sanctity 
with which the Queen of Spain was re- 
garded; she could not be touched by an- 
other man’s hand; to touch her was to 
touch the axe. Both sovereigns were 
served by their attendants on their knees. 
In their most violent revolts the Spaniards 
never dreamed of assaulting or deposing 
the King, the cry was ‘Viva el Rey y muoja 
el mal govierno !’ 

All this was Oriental in feeling and de- 
rived by the Spaniards from their long and 
incessant contact with the Moors. Indeed, 
the nature of the Arab has been inoculated 
into the Spaniard to a much larger extent 
than is usually supposed. Their whole lan- 
guage is resonant of this Arabic inoculation 
— the adoption of the Arab guttural to such 
an extent in Spanish is a most singular fact 
in the history of language. All their com- 
pliments are still Oriental; their mode of 
salutation in the days of Charles II. was 
still Oriental. When the Spanish King re- 
ceived a letter of William III. from the 
English Ambassador he carried it to his 
forehead as Eastern people do still.* Moor- 
ish customs were still more prevalent in the 
days of Charles II. than now; the ladies 
took their meals squatting on the ground 
like Arab women, and apart from the men; 
and Spanish women still in churches sit on 
the ground in Oriental fashion. No lady 
could sit comfortably in a chair, and 
Madame de Villars was much amused with 
the queer uneasy figures her visitors made 
when they tried to use her chairs. Their 
profuse use of jewellery, and their manner 
of dressing pearls in their hair was also 
Oriental. 

The seclusion of women and their going 
about so often tapadas, or veiled, was 


* Such, however, was still the proud reserve of 
the Spaniard, that the Prime Minister usually re- 
ceived the English Ambassador in bed, on pretence 
of being ill, in order not to compromise his dignity 
by too much civility. 
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Moorish likewise. We have seen that the 
King’s wife was kept in almost as tyran- 
nous seclusion as a sultana or a wife of a 
caliph, and that she was obliged to ride 
when she went abroad in a closed carriage. 
Oriental, too, was the fashion of keeping 
such enormous bodies of useless retainers ; 
some nobles had as many as five hundred 
in their houses; and to complete the pic- 
ture, Moorish and Turkish slaves were still 
‘common in Madrid. The bull-fights, in 
which, in the time of Charles, Spanish 
nobles entered the arena, and not toreadores 
and picadores by pone as the juegos de 
canas, the faa still worn by the Andalusian 
and the inhabitants of other parts of Spain, 
are all proofs of such strange admixture of 
Moorish habits among a people whose 
proudest boast was to be Christianos viejas, 
rancios de casa limpia. Oriental fatalism, 
illustrated by the Si Dios quiere; Oriental 
procrastination — Veremos; Oriental pride, 
Oriental indolence, Oriental habits of 
thought, Oriental contempt of books, book- 
learning and statistics, of the common 
maxims of commerce and prudence, also 
have deeply entered into the mental consti- 
tution of the Spaniard, and characterise 
him nearly as much in the present day as 
in the days of Charles II. 

But with such qualities of Oriental origin 
the Spaniard united others engendered by 
the worst forms of superstition and bigotry 
which have deformed Christianity. The 
Spanish nature may be defined to be an 
amalgamation of the Goth and the Moor 
fused in the fire of the Inquisition. The 
Spaniard may have been steeled to this in- 
difference to blood and torture by his fa- 
miliarity with the cannibal rites of Mexico, 
where the high priest performed his sacri- 
fices in a robe stiffened and caked with 
human gore. The Spaniard worshipped 
Christ much as the Mexican worshipped 
Vitzliputzli, with hecatombs of human vic- 
tims. The greatest nobles of the land were 
officers of the Inquisition; and some, as 
Familiars, conducted the victims to the 
scene of torture. In the days of Charles 
‘ IL. the huge stone statues of the four Evan- 
gelists at the corners of the stone altar of 
the Inqusition in the Plaza Major before 
the Cathedral at Seville were black with 
the soot of burnt men, women,’ and chil- 
dren. The young queens of Spain could 
not escape the terrible ordeal of an auto- 
da-fé. Immediately after cach marriage 
one of these cannibal spectacles was pre- 
pared for them; it was their fire-baptism 
into the nationality of Spain. The gentle 


compassionate French bride of Charles II. 
had to witness one got up in her honour 
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soon after her entry, where she sat face to 
face with the Grand Inquisitor, who was 
exalted on a throne loftier than’ that of the 
King himself. As the victims were mar- 
shaled before her, a beautiful Jewish girl 
not seventeen approached her and said, 
‘Great queen! shall your presence here 
not change my fate? Consider my youth, 
and that I suffer for a religion which I 
drew from the bosom of my mother.’ 
Marie Louise became pale, and turned her 
head hastily away; all eyes were fixed on 
her to see if a Queen of Spain would dare | 
to have pity. Who knows, it has been 
said, perhaps a tear would have put out the 
fires of the Inquisition ? 

This religious terrorism darkened still 
more the benighted unsocial humour of the 
Spaniard, and made him take, in contempt 
and hatred of the world, to monastic seclu- 
sion and austere religious practices. They 
were becoming a nation of monks and an- 
chorets and hermits. Philip UI. regretted 
he had not passed the thirty-three years of 
his réign in a monastery, and kings and 
nobles were buried in the serge of a friar. 
The palace ayd the monastery were united 
in the Escurial, and even in Madrid we 
have seen the Queen’s windows looked into 
aconvent. Practices of religious supersti- 
tion were mixed up with their follies, their 

assions, their pa dors and their crimes. 

adies wore images, crosses, rosaries, and 
the Agnus Dei in their hair, on their wrists, 
on their shoulders, round their waists, side 
by side with their pearls, and the emeralds 
and rubies of the Indies. Lovers in absurd 
caps as tall as three sugar-loaves, with bare 
shoulders, and in dresses like those of 
Eastern faquirs, scourged themselves under 
their mistresses’ eyes from her balcony in 
her honour, and redoubled the severity of 
their strokes at her encouragement. As- 
signations were made in churches, and the 
admitted time for addressing a mistress was 
in a religious procession. Assassins had 
their weapons blessed by the priest, and 
clung to the altars for protection after a 
successful murder. 

The manners were still more savage than 
those in any other country in Europe. The 
intolerance of the people was so brutal that 
they disinterred and mutilated the body of 
the Chaplain of the English Embassy, who 
had died in Madrid, and was buried in an 
open field, and the Ambassador was obliged 
to collect the remains and bury them in his 
cellar. Not a night passed in Madrid with 
out several assassinations. Assassination 
was the common resort of all, from highest | 
to lowest. Ladies gave a faithless lover the | 
choice between a dagger and a poisoned 
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op of chocolate; and one tale of horror 
related of the Marquesa d’Astorgas, the 
wife of the Grand Equerry of Marie Louise, 
outdoes in savagery the tales of Cabestan 
and Raoul de ay She murdered the 
mistress of her husband, served her heart 
up in a stew, which she put before him when 
he was entertaining some friends; after he 
had eaten it, she took from ‘out her guarda- 
infante —her crinoline —the head of her 
victim, and threw it on the table. Such 
crimes remained unpunished; for, strange 
to say, the Spaniard, with all his indifference 
to torture and bloodshed, is compassionate 
to an incredible degree towards the victims 
of the law, and the rare executions drew 
forth tears and commiseration from the be- 
holders. Yet even in assassination they 
carried the principle of Spanish honour to 
such an extravagant extent that the hirer of 
a bandit or assassin could not forgive his 
enemy if he would; the bandit, if he had 
taken money, declared he had engaged to 
kill a man, ahd he must do it: he would, 
however, take his employer's life if he pre- 
ferred it, and leave the other alone. Folly 
and extravagance, indeed, prevailed in 
Spain, in every form of human weakness. 
The Court was haunted by a set of lovers 
called the embebecidos, ‘ the intoxicated with 
love.’ These, like madmen in the East, 
had especial privileges. Every licence was 

rmitted them. They might wear their 

ts like grandees in the King’s presence. 
They were supposed to be so possessed with 
passion and frenzy as not to know where 
they were and what they did. This super- 
stitious folly of lovers naturally infected 
also the weak mind of the King: A woman 
was charged with the assassination of a 
faithless lover: the King, who was then in 
the height of his passion for the bride he 
had not yet seen, when he had heard her 
story, said, ‘Go, go; you are too much in 
love to have your reason.’ 

Never, indeed, in the whole history. of 
the world can be found a nation given over 
to the adoration and practice of such sense- 
less eccentricities as characterise Spain in the 
days of Charles II., a country still singu- 
larly isolated in thought and feeling from 
all the rest of mankind, and governed ab- 
solutely by passions and vices of the most 
goomningly incompatible character. The his- 
tory of that time has fresh interest when 
considered in relation to the question of 
the people of the Peninsula; for if we 
would understand Spain at the present day, 
we must understand Spain as it was in the 
lowest days of its degradation. Under the 


Bourbon Kings it rose somewhat in the 
scale of nations; but the fires of the’ In- 
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uisition made such a blank and ravage in 
the minds of the people, their moral and in- 
tellectual qualities are of so strange an or- 
der, and mixed in such strange fashion, that 
those who know them best despair of their 
ever rising to the level of the rest of Europe. 

It has appeared to us not inopportune to 
review these strange pictures of the decay 
of the Spanish branch of the House of 
Austria, and of the country cursed by their 
misgovernment, at a moment when the eyes 
of the world are once more attracted to 
Spain by the fall of another dynasty, sunk 
under the intolerable weight of its own 
profligacy and imbecility. In no country, 
certainly, has the principle of monarchical 

overnment been put to so severe a trial. 

he House of Austria and the House of 
Bourbon, each transplanted to the soil of 
Spain, each fertile elsewhere in wise, high- 
spirited, and patriotic princes, degenerated 
at once into races of tyrants, bigots, or 
crétins; and it may be said that for nearly 
four centuries the Spanish crown has never 
been worn by an enlightened sovereign de- 
voted to the interests of cg) a After 
the fatal overthrow of the Commons in the 
sixteenth century, Charles V. only saw his 
native country again when he returned to 
die there. Philip II. directed the whole 
power of the monarchy to the cause of re- 
action in Europe, unmoved by the atro- 
cious evils he caused to his own subjects ; 
and in the whole list of their successors 
there is hardly one, except Charles III., 
who deserves any better fate than that of 
historical ignominy. Yet the — 
ple have continued to believe in their rulers, 
to fight for them, to die for them; and even 
the wretched Princess, who has just ended 
a reign of thirty-five years by a shameful 
expulsion from her dominions, was placed 
on the throne by the enthusiastic efforts of 
the best part of the nation. 

It is impossible that these events should 
not have taught the Spaniards a lesson; and 
if their former monarchical experiments 
have fared so ill, they may well be less 
prone to adopt another ruler foreign to 
themselves, and called to the throne on no 
better plea than that of necessity. The 
whole problem of government has to be 
solved. A long period of excessive drought 
has caused a famine of the most disastrous 
kind in the land; yet, suchis the total want 
of confidence and security, that no effectual 
efforts can be made to supply the country 
with food by importation and foreign trade. 
The treasury is empty, the credit of the na- 
tion destroyed by the wilful and deliberate 
repudiation of its former debts, even when 
they might without difficulty have been cap- 
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italised and acknowledged. For several 
weeks the government has been carried on, 
as it were, by haphazard, by the men who 
made the Revolution, and they have been 
obeyed rather from the dread of worse evils 
than from confidence in their wisdom. An 
assembly chosen by universal suffrage is 
about to determine what the future institu- 
tions of the country are to be. For the 
first time in the history of Europe, foreign 
Powers are wise enough to hold aloof alto- 
gether from this new phase of the Spanish 
Succession; and there is not so much as a 
serious candidate in the field for the doubt- 
ful honour of the vacant throne. The table 
is cleared. The pageis blank. The future 
is open. Seldom in any country has the 
choice of the people been so free. What 





use will the Spanish people make of their 
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opportunity ? We do not presume to an- 
swer the question; but in their place our 
voice would be for the establishment of a 
federal republic, unless they determine te 
restore the Bourbon family to the throne in 
ope of its younger branches. No doubt a 
republican government in Spain would be 
turbulent, divided, weak at home, and pow- 
erless abroad, not much removed from the 
present condition of the former Spanish 
colonies in America. But it would be 
preferable to a mongrel monarchy under a 
foreign prince. If anything can revive and 
sustain the political energy of the Spanish 
race, perhaps the contentious spirit of re- 
publican institutions would have that effect : 
and if the experiment failed, another form 
of monarchy would probably grow out of it. 





Tue report of an astonishing ride has reached 
us from California. A young fellow of the name 
of Mowry bet that he would ride 300 miles in 
fifteen hours. ‘The wager was 2,000 dols. to 
2,250 dols. on Mowry. For several days Mr. 
Mowry had been training for his ride. He had 
thirty horses taken to the Park stables, and on 
Sunday morning, at twenty minutes before five 
o’clock, he began his ride on his own horse, which 
he rode four times around the track. The rider 
weighed about 160 lb.; he carried a canteen 
filled with water, and a small pouch containing 
@ few sandwichcs, When the signal was given 
the hardy rider gave rein and was off. The 
horse broke into the gallop so common to Cali- 
fornia horses, and continued it until it went 
round four times, when the rider changed it for 
a second. Some of the horses were ridden only 
once round the track, but nearly all of them 
were pushed around three times. During the 
first six hours Mr. Mowry would dismount and 
mount without aid, but during the after part of 
the day he was assisted by persons retained for 
the purpose. At the end of 200 miles a placard 
was displayed from the judges’ stand stating 
that that distance had been accomplished in eight 
hours two minutes forty-eight seconds, a shorter 
time than it had ever before been accomplished 
in. Those who had wagered their money against 
Mowry felt convinced that he could not hold out, 
for, notwithstanding that he had accomplished 
200 miles, and had yet nearly seven hours to 
spare, they argued that every hour he remained 
in the saddle was more fatiguing to him now 
than two hours at the beginning. The rider was 
withdrawn to a convenient place and given a 
bath, which greatly refreshed him ; afterwards 
he mounted his horse and rode away as gaily as 





if he was just beginning. This enlivened his 
friends, who, however, never for a moment; 


doubted his ability to accomplish the task. Fi- 
nally, atgeleven minutes before seven o’clock the 
ride was completed, the 300 miles had been rid- 
den, and that, too, in fourteen hours and eleven 
minutes, a fraction more than twenty-one miles 
an hour. 


Mr. GiapstonE seems to have written a letter 
to an American gentleman, —Mr. Lester, of 
New York, — in August, 1867, which that gen- 
tleman has quite recently obtained his leave to 
publish. It appeared in the Times of this day 
week. In this letter Mr. Gladstone confesses his 
own mistake in supposing that Mr. Jefferson 
Davis had really made a “ nation ;’’ he says he 
was wrong, and that he ‘‘ took too much upon 
himself’’ in announcing such an opinion. He 
adds, ** I am aware that arrogance and self-con- 
fidence are among our national faults, that we 
require to be taken down, —so to speak, —by 
the estimates that others form of us, and that 
the more plainspoken these estimates are, the 
better for us.’’ Weare not quite so sure of that. 
Mr. Gladstone himself is not only a reasonable 
being, but makes it a matter of conscience te 
take himself to task about his own shortcomings. 
But Englishmen in general do not profit much 
by being told their faults. They rather like to 
hear about them, are quite willing to admit that 
they do sin in this way and that, so long ag it 
be an imperious, impudent, dictatorial way, — 
but they like it so much, that it never occurs te 
them to change, and be less abused. Abuse by 
other nations is dear to the English, and con- 
firms us in our course. Our importance grows 
with the hatreds of the existence of which in 
other nations we become aware. 

Spectator, 16 Jan. 
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From The Spectator, 9 Jan. 
THE NEW MOVEMENT IN IRELAND. 


A GREAT and entirely unexpected change 
appears to be passing over politics in Ire- 
land. When Mr. Gladstone’s proposals 
were first brought forward, we were told by 
all manner of orators that they would only 
deepen the chasm between the two great 
Irish parties; that the Catholics, exultant 
in their success, would irritate the Protes- 
tants; and that the Protestants, maddened 
by defeat, would in return assail the Cath- 
elics, till the last chance of internal peace 
would finally disappear. The nation never- 
theless accepted those proposals, and what 
is the first result? It is not only possible, 
but exceedingly probable, that the old 
schism will come to an end; that religious 
ascendancy having disappeared, the two 
parties will combine to gain certain secular 
and political ends; that the energetic and 
comparatively united men of the North will 
step forward in their natural position as 
leaders of the Catholic masses, and that the 
Irish will have to be dealt with as a united 
and resolute people. The mere proposal 
of disestablishment once made in good faith 
has broken the Orange party into fragments, 
the leaders going one way, the mass of their 
followers the other. The Presbyterian 
rank and file refused to fight for Episcopacy, 
a great section of the Episcopalian rank 
and file declined to place State assistance 
to their Church above every other consider- 
ation, and both together declared that the 
first point for Ireland, for Orangemen no 
less than Catholics, was security of tenure. 
Dr. Drew, a leading clergyman of Orange 
ideas, was, we believe, the first to give ut- 
terance to the new thought; and he has 
been followed, it is believed, by a majority 
of the entire party, headed by their clergy, 
who see clearly enough that disestablish- 
ment will throw them upon the body of their 
people. The objects of the ** Orange De- 
mocracy,” as the new party is called, may 
be roughly summed up in two phrases, — 
freedom of election, and a Perpetual Settle- 
ment; or, as the Rev. S. S. Frackleton, 
Rector of Maghera, puts it, the abolition 
of ‘‘ capricious ” evictions, that is, of an 
evictions except for non-payment of fair 
rent; the settlement of fair rent by some 
authority other than the landlord, and, if 
we rightly read one of the Rector’s illustra- 
tive stories, the concession to the tenant of 
the power of purchasing his farm at so many 
years of its rental: improvements made by 
the tenant to be absolutely his property, 
and, in case of eviction, to be paid for by 
the landlord ‘* to the last shilling.” ‘This 


programme, which, even if we strike out 
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the tenant’s right of redemption, is far less 
lenient to landlords than the scheme which 
we have often defended under the name of 
the ‘* Perpetual Settlement,” was received 
with enthusiasm, not by landless Catholics 
in rags; but by sturdy, sensible, Protestant 
farmers, many of them of Scotch descent, 
and embodies, there is no reason to doubt, 
the views of the rank and file of the Orange- 
men, who have already, it is admitted, 
broken with their leaders and the landlords, 
have elected Dr. Drew Grand Chaplain, 
have returned Mr. Johnston for Belfast in 
the teeth of the superiors’ orders, and have 
largely contributed to seat Mr. Dowse for 
Derry, and Mr. Kirk for Newry. It is be- 
lieved that the movement gains strength 
day by day; it is admitted that an alliance 
has already been formed between the Oran 
Democrats and the old Liberals, — an alli- 
ance of which Orange leaders complain as 
unfair play, — and it is affirmed that were 
a general election to take place next year, 
the vote of Ulster would be unhesitatingly 
anti-Tory. 

The change is a most extraordinary one, 
and it must be inevitably followed by one 
still greater. The Protestant democracy, 
resisted as they will be by landlords both 
in England and Ireland, by all Conserva- 
tive feeling, and by the wealthy, alarmed at 
the smallest sign of interference with pro- 
perty, must at last ask the assistance, as 
they already ask the sympathy, of the Cath- 
olic masses. They are too few to succeed 
alone, and religious equality once proclaim- 
ed, they have too few separate interests to 
maintain by standing aloof, a mere fifth of 
the population. They have little to lose 
and all to gain by courting the Catholic 
votes, which we may add they are already 
in some instances receiving; and they are 
certain, under the ordinary pressure of po- 
litical warfare, to make every effort to secure 
them. They will scarcely, as we read Ire- 
land, ask long in vain. The priests may 
dread the effect of an ‘‘ unholy alliance,” 
but with the peasantry who vote, the tenure 
dominates every question, and if they see 
tenant-right in the distance the priesthood 
will be powerless, Already Catholic lay- 
men are asking in a kind of stupor whether 
the Ulster men can be really on their side, 
and once convinced, they will mass up be- 
hind them as readily as behind any other 
leaders, perhaps more readily, knowing full 
well how determined and energetic the 
Northerners of Ireland have always proved 
themselves to be. It is within the range 
of fair probabilities that within five years 
Ireland may be as united as Scotland ; that 
the Irish people may be like the Scotch, a 
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“unit” in politics; that in Ireland, as in 
Scotland, Tory landlords may be the only 
class to whom political life is forbidden, who 
are, in the expressive American slang, “left 
out in the cold.” Such a change seems to 
those who know Irish history almost incred- 
ible, but it is to such a change that this new 
movement tends; and if it succeeds, as it 
threatens to succeed, as many even of Orange 
leaders evidently fear it will succeed, such a 
change is, humanly speaking, inevitable. 
Men living in the same island cannot agree 
on a question like tenure and disagree on 
every other, or fight a battle like that which 
is to be fought for freedom of election with- 
out acquiring some faint idea that it is un- 
der given circumstances possible for them 
to be comrades. Irishmen are all human 
beings, subject to the ordinary laws of life, 
and can no more keep up hereditary antip- 
athies when hereditary grievances have dis- 
appeared, than English Jews can hate Eng- 
lish Christians because for so many centu- 
ries Christians persecuted and Jews en- 
dured. Once relieved of unequal laws, 
there is nothing whatever in the circum- 
stances of Ireland to separate North and 
South, Protestant and Catholic, while there 
is this immense question of the tenure to 
bind them firmly together. Divided, the 
Irish representation is a nullity; united, it 
would almost hold the balance of power 
within the Sovereign Assembly. 

Irish landlords must judge whether we, 
looking on these things from the outside, 
have over-estimated the importance of this 
new movement; but we would ask them 
whether, whatever the existing facts may 
be, some such movement is not at any mo- 
ment possible ? whether it does not threaten 
changes of the gravest character? whether 
they have any resources of any kind which 
the Scotch landlords had not? and whether 
it will not be wise for them to consider 
carefully and dispassionately any reason- 
able compromise? Her Majesty’s Attorney 
General for Ireland (Sir Edward Sullivan) 
has this week stated publicly and positively 
that Mr. Gladstone has such a compromise 
to offer, —a compromise which will con- 
tent, if not the hopes, at least the just ex- 
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tations, of both parties to the struggle. 
n other words, a man whose genius for 
finance those landlords do not doubt, has 
thought out a plan which to be successful 
must first of all display financial genius. 
Will it not be.wise for the landlords, in the 
face of the new movement, of more danger- 
ous movements in the background, and of. 
the national resolve to see justice done to 
Ireland, to approach that compromise in a 
spirit of calm and dispassionate considera- 
tion? ‘They claim with a certain justice to 
have a special share of the qualities of gov- 
erning men, of a race born to rule; can 
they not display those qualities in the dis- 
cussion of this question? We do not know 
what Mr. Gladstone’s plan may be, we 
have not the faintest ground for believing 
that it even approaches this or that of the 
many schemes so often discussed, but this 
much at least is certain. It will leave the 
landlords the best-off class in Ireland, the 
class with most means, most leisure, and 
most education for political life and social 
leadership. Is not that position, if it can 
be obtained amidst a decently contented 
and tolerably united people, a better one 
than that they at present occupy, a position 
which is really’a feudal superiority, without 
the security or honour feudalism assured to 
the owners of the soil? Nobody is going 
to deprive them of any money that is theirs 
without the fullest compensation; and as to 
political influence, could any measure what- 
ever, could confiscation itself, deprive them 
of influence as completely as the Orange 
Democracy threatens to deprive them? 
That strikes at their powers not only as 
landlords but as leaders. Mr. Gladstone’s 
measure, if it renders them powerless to 
drive voters to the poll, will, at all events, 
increase their chance of leading them there. 
To use an illustration, they will all under- 
stand, is the position of a wealthy French 
gentleman so bad that they should prefer 
that of the late Mr. Baker, that of ar 
owner exercising legal rights under penalty 
of assassination, and reject a secure social 
dignity with a distinct preference in politi- 
cal life, to maintain a system which is neither 
more nor less than badly hidden civil war? 


THE admitted cause of the general flatness of | know whom to trust. Nor are the hopes for the 


business just now is the almost national alarm 


future brightened by M. Magne’s budget. The 


that has been inspired by the revelations in the | emphasis he lays upon the necessity of peace is 


case of Overend, Gurney, and Co. Distrust is 


almost ominous at a time when commercial cir- 


a kind of epidemic ; and the feeling of insecu-| cles concur in interpreting the secret policy of 
rity at the present moment is far more wide- 
spread than may be imagined. Men do not 
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CHAPTER X. 
HELPING ONE’S SELF, OR BEING HELPED. 


Eric turned homewards, like a man, who, 
coming out of a saloon illuminated with 
dazzling brilliancy, to his study where burns 
a solitary lamp, involuntarily rubs his eyes, 
which having become accustomed to the 
greater degree of brightness, require it, and 
are unable without it to see so clearly and 
distinctly as before. 

The peril of wealth lies in the fact that it 
may ruin not only the possessor, but the 
non-possessor. Language has not com- 
pletely covered the whole case, when it calls 
this dissatisfaction and unrest of soul, envy, 

rudging, churlishness ; it is not this at all, 
it is rather the severe torment of the unan- 
swered question, Why art thou not as rich? 
No, this thou dost not desire; but why 
art thou not, at least, placed out of the 
reach of anxious care? ‘The struggles of 
human life are hard enough, why must thou 
have, in addition, this wrestling with sordid 
want ? 

The most cruel suffering which the per- 
ception of riches inflicts upon the non-pos- 
sessor is, that it produces in-him an unwil- 
lingness to work, a supineness, a conscious- 
ness of servitude, and yet worse, that it 
makes all effort appear questionable. What 
avails all thy contriving, thy aspiration, all 
thy superstructure of great thoughts, so 
long as there are human beings near thee, 
inhabiting with thee the same earth, and 
perishing with starvation ! 

The ant in the pathway is better taken 
care of, forthere are no ants who are glutted, 
while others near by are hungry. What is 
all labor, so long as this monster still stalks 
in the midst of us! Has that world-wisdom, 
has that religious doctrine, the victorious 
power of truth, if it cannot annihilate this 
monster ? 

Eric shut his eyes, and dreamed in broad 
daylight that disturbed dream of our age, 
which attends the clatter of the locomotive. 
The locomotive rushed along with rapid 
piston-beat, making a strange accompani- 
ment to the meditation of the silent passen- 
ger. He had his eyes closed, and yet he 
now perceived that they were ‘passing 
through a tunnel. And as such a plunge 
into the darkness of earth suddenly inter- 
rupts all conversation, so does it break off 
the thread of silent thought. 

When they emerged into the light again, 
the current of Eric’s thoughts became 
changed. A smile came over his counte- 
nance, which looked as if he were asleep, as 
the thought occurred to him that a rich vein 
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was opened for a treatise upon the theoret- 
ical and practical treatment of poverty, 
philosophically, religiously, politically, and 
morally, in ancient times. The bitterness 
of the feeling of poverty was thereby less- 
ened and removed, for poverty itself came 
into the realm of science. And his medita- 
tion proceeded farther; for to the historical 
view of poverty there was added a consid- 
eration of its essential nature. Man alone 
can be poor and rich. The whole world of 
human society is a linked chain of inquiring 
glances, as if each would say to the other, 
** Thou hast what I have not.” 

In external nature, no creature looks to 
another differently constituted, no created 
thing troubles itself about another; each 
bird in the wood has its own range for pro- 
curing food for its young, and no other one 
of the same species builds its nest within 
that circuit, obliging it to struggle for in- 
sects and grubs to feed its brood. The 
animals of a like species, of like character- 
istics, of like means of defence and attack, 
alone live together in one herd, but they 
have no union. Man alone comes into a 
union with beings of a like species, those 
who, endowed by nature with the same fac- 
ulties, are furnished by destiny with greater 
force than he himself possesses. 

The clattering continued without inter- 
ruption, the locomotive whistled, and the 
thought took hold of Eric’s soul, that the 
grandest idea which humanity has ever re- 
vealed out of the mouth of an individual 
has been this: ‘* No one is poor and no one 
rich, when we direct the thought to the 
Eternal. The Fatherhood of God bridges 
over the abyss.” 

The wheels upon the iron rails went on 
beating time, and gave a new rhythm to 
Eric’s thought, who now opened his eyes, 
saying to himself, — 

**So it is! The children of God are 
borne along in the first, second, and third 
class railway carriages by the same power, 
the power of steam, whether they sit upon 
soft or hard benches; it makes no differ- 
ence.” ‘ 

People got in, people got out ; Eric took no 
notice of them, and they did not disturb 
his meditation. He quietly smiled upon all, 
and saw them as in a dream, wholly forget- 
ful of himself, as one looks upon the move- 
ment hither and thither in an ant-hill, where 
each may carry its pine-needle, its little 
seed-grain. 

Eric first waked up when his ticket was 
called for, as they approached the univer- 
sity-town, and then he roused himself as if 
he had just come out of a deep, dream-dis- 
turbed sleep; he composed himself ready 
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to greet his mother. He got out. No one 
was awaiting his arrival. 

The hills around, which had formerly 
seemed to Eric so bright and beautiful, and 
where he had strolled alone or with his fa- 
ther, engaged in the contemplation of vast, 
world-important thoughts, these hills now 
appeared so low and so small, and the river 
so insignificant! His eye had taken in 
wider and more extensive views, and a 
larger standard of measurement had uncon- 
sciously been made his own. 

He saw the old forms at the station, he 
saw the university-simpleton, which every 
smaller university has, who grinned at the 
doctor, and bade him welcome. He saw 
the students with their caps of various 
colors, who were amusing themselves with 
making passes in the air with their canes, 
and playing with their dogs. All this 
seemed to him like a forgotten dream. And 
how was this? Had it not formerly been 
his highest desire to live and to teach here ? 

He went through the town,—nowhere any- 
thing pleasing to the eye; all was narrow, 
angular, contracted. He came to the pater- 
nal mansion; the narrow, wooden steps 
seemed to him so steep; he entered the sit- 
ting-room. No one was there. Mother 
and aunt had gone out. He went into his 
father’s library: the books, formerly ar- 
ranged in such good order, and which, 
hitherto, no one had ventured to disturb, 
were lying, for the most part, upon the 
floor; a tall, lean man, looking over the 
spectacles on the tip of his nose, stood star- 
ing at him with surprise. 

ric introduced himself; the man took 
the spectacles in his hand, and gave as his 
name that of a well-known antiquary in the 
capital, who had come to purchase the 
library. 

So his mother’s hope was gone, thought 
Eric. He remarked to the antiquary how 
valuable his father’s annotations were, 
which were to be found on almost every 
page of every book. 

The antiquary shrugging his shoulders, 
replied that these comments were valueless, 
and that they even detracted from the value 
of the books. If his father had written a 
great book, which gave him a great reputa- 
tion, these notes would then have value ; but 
his father had all his life been intending to 
write a great work, but had never accom- 
plished it; and so all the notes and com- 
ments, even if valuable in themselves, were 
for the antiquary a depreciation in the 
worth of the books. 

The tears came into Eric’s eyes, already 
excited as he was by what he had gone 
through. ; 
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The whole labor of his father's life was 
not only to be lost, but to be worse than 
lost. Here was no leaf on which the eye 
of the sleeping one had not rested, here 
were his private thoughts, his feelings and 
his rich wisdom, and this was to be flung 
away into the world, despised, and perhaps 
een by some stranger for his own 
profit. 

Eric blamed himself for not accepting de- 
cidedly and immediately the position with 
Sonnenkamp; he might have effected it, 
and then have received a considerable sum 
of money. He blamed himself for letting 
the old cavalier pride get the better of him. 

Eric looked sorrowfully upon a whole 
pile of manuscript sheets, books, and in- 
serted printed scraps, which his father had 
been collecting and preparing his whole 
lifetime. 

Eric’s father had intended to write a 
book with the title, ‘‘ The Real Man in 
History; but he had died before accom- 
plishing his purpose. Many valuable notes, 
even single portions, had been written out, 
but no use could be made of them, for each 
separate remark was considered in three 
different ,ways, and the leading idea had 
been contained in the head of the professor 
alone. All the sciences and the most re- 
mote facts of history had been drawn to- 
gether, but the leading and connecting 
thought of the whole had vanished with the 
man himself, now resting in the ground; 
no entire form could be constructed out of 
these fragments. Only one thing was of- 
ten pointed out, that the title should be, 
**The Real Man.” 

The first and larger part was to have 
collected those traits, scattered in the 
course of ages, out of which the image of 
God could be constructed as it was mani- 
fest in all the actual unfoldings of human- 
ity; the second part was then to give an 
exact account of the manifestations of the 
soul’s life in the past, to be as definitely 
determined as past events in external na- 
ture; and from there onwards was the 
point to be designated where genius, that 
miracle in the intellectual sphere, lays the 
foundation for new developments. This 
was what Eric thought, at any rate, when 
he tried to arrange the papers left by his 
father; then the leading and fundamental 
thought vanished, and all this matter col- 
lected with such laborious industry seemed 
utterly useless. As a treasure-digger, who 
must raise the treasure without speaking, 
so his father seemed to have closed his lips 
upon what he had already done, and upon 
what he intended to do. 

Eric went back to the sitting-room, and 
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the deep emotion of his heart, the whole 
uncertainty of his position, the growing 
strangeness of his home —all these were 
gathered into the thought of the lost labor, 
the useless toil of his father. 

He looked around the room; it seemed 
to him inconveniently crowded with old 
furniture. He, who generally examined 
himself so closely and judged himself so 
severely, did not suspect that the sight of 
luxurious wealth and the late recognition 
of his own poverty had thrown a dark veil 
over all surrounding objects. 

He collected himself, for he heard his 
mother and aunt returning. 

His mother was heartily glad to see her 
son, but Eric was deeply troubled when 
she told him that she should have thought 
it quite right if he had accepted the situa- 
tion with Sonnenkamp without reference to 
her, because, in their present position, it 
seemed double good fortune. 

Eric saw that his mother, whom nothing 
had ever been able to bend, was now not 
only bent, but broken, and while he looked 
into her sorrowful face, he bitterly felt that 
his scruples and his sacrifice appeared su- 
perfluous. 

His mother, repressing her own feelings, 
had written to the widowed princess, whose 
maid of honor she had been, giving an ac- 
count of her situation. She had poured 
out her whole heart to the noble lady, and 
spoken of the great good fortune of the 
— in being able to render essential 

elp to her, who had never asked any 
favor; she requested a limited sum of 
money in order not to be obliged to sell 
the library of her husband, which was a 
sacred family possession, and had great 
value for her son. Tears came into her 
own eyes, as she read over the letter she 
had written. And now the mother handed 
to her son the reply of the dowager prin- 
cess. She had answered through her sec- 
retary in well-expressed, sympathetic, and 
gracious terms. A small sum of money 
was enclosed, not half enough for the ob- 
ject in view. 

The mother had had the desire to return 
this small sum, with the shrewd reply that, 
perhaps, the subordinate employed had not 
enclosed the full amount determined on by 
the princess; but she did not do it; one 
must not offend these high personages ; one 
must even return humble thanks, in order 
not to forfeit their unsubstantial good-will. 

Eric promised to have the library secured 
within a week. 

He went immediately to his chamber, 
and wrote a letter to Count Wolfsgarten. 
He stated in plain words his state of mind 
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at reaching his paternal home, in what con- 
dition he had found it and his mother, and 
finally he quoted to Clodwig his declara- 
tion, — 

**I feel so much a friend to you, that I 
can allow myself to be placed under obliga- 
tion by you.” 

Eric had written that he should feel no 
change towards Wolfsgarten, even if he re- 
fused his request. But feeling that this 
was not true, he tore up the letter and 
wrote another, leaving out this assurance. 
It was no trifling matter for Eric, the first 
time in his life, to present himself as a pe- 
titioner, yes, —he tormented himself with 
the word, —as a beggar. 

Eric now spoke directly of his journey. 
His mother heard him through quietly, ex- 
cept that when Bella was mentioned, she 
said, — *‘ Bella Pranken is a woman who 
cannot be counted on.” 

The old plans were discussed anew. 
Eric wanted to establish an educational in- 
stitution, and his mother and aunt were 
strongly inclined to this, as they had many 
connections with the best families of the 
country ; but they were not agreed whether 
they should have an institution for girls. or 
for boys. Eric was in favor of the latter, 
as he could have more direct relations with 
that; but his mother wanted him to make 
a scientific journey for several years, so as 
to acquire a reputation at once by means 
of some great work, and not creep on in 
the plodding path. She and the aunt 
would, in the meanwhile, earn so much at 
the capital that Eric could live free from 
care. 

They came to the conclusion to make no 

sitive decision until Herr Sonnenkamp’s 
etter should be received. The mother 
said that it would be the fulfilment of one 
of her ideals of life to take possession of 
the vine-covered little house; and she en- 
tertained a sanguine hope of attaining some 
influence over the lad surrounded by the 
dangers of riches; she should be glad to 
do so, as he was just the age of the son she 
had lost. 

Eric visited his old teacher and friend, 
Professor Einsiedel, who was his chief’ in- 
structor. He was a high-priest of science, 
a man who, engaged continually and ex- 
clusively in the region of pure thought, 
and in investigations for the extension of 
the sphere of knowledge, lived entirely 
alone, regular, methodical, systematic, free 
from all excitement, eating and drinking 
an incredibly small quantity, but always 
attracted by new developments of truth, 
always open-eyed to look into the wide- 
spreading realm of thought. 
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Professor Einsiedel had been a friend of 
Eric’s father, and he always lamented that 
he, who was continually striving after the 
best and the perfect, had not accomplished 
the good, which is necessarily incomplete. 
His axiom was, that we must be contented 
with having made some small, individual 
contribution, and that this extends to be- 
come a part of the great whole. We never 
accomplish anything that gives us perfect 
satisfaction, and to which we have nothing 
more to add. Only of the Creator can it 
be said, that on ending his work, He saw 
that it was good. The absolute mind can 
alone etfect that the created existence 
shall correspond to the creative thought, 
the actual to the ideal; the finite mind 
must always have over it the idea of what 
it can do, and what it ought to do. 

Whenever Eric came to the professor 
with any scientific inquiry, he received at 
once direction as tothe best and most di- 
rect sources of information ; he would even, 
with the greatest disinterestedness, place at 
the disposal of every one his own carefully 
prepared notes. It was the same to him 
whether it were published under his own 
name or under that of another person, pro- 
vided it went forth to the world. 

In the professor’s study was a picture by 
Rembrandt, a small copper-plate engray- 


ing, which was almost a portrait of the pro- 


fessor himself. It represented Faust in his 
night-cap, gazing at the magic circle il- 
luminated by its own light. Faust is an 
old, wizzled-up little man, sorely in need 
of the rejuvenating draught. Professor 
Kinsiedel had no such magic potion, but 
he drank new life, every day, from the 
ancient classics. 

When Eric now called upon him, to get 
help and advice, he found the good old 
professor — living entirely alone, and trou- 
bled not so much by being alone, as by 
the necessity of taking care of life—in 
rather an odd plight. He regretted that 
Eric did not devote himself exclusively to 
science, but admitted also that Eric's nat- 
ural tendency was to some practical and 
personal activity. And with a smile, pecu- 
liarly his own, he said, — 

‘*You are a well-formed man, and you 
ought to make money out of that, for it is 
worth something. Yes, yes, that will be a 
help.” 

Eric, in his restlessness and in his ardent 
desire not to be waiting, but to do some- 
thing for himself, went the next day to the 
capital, for he had heard from the anti- 
quarian, that an elderly man who con- 
ducted a very respectable institute was 
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about to retire, and wanted to transfer it to 
good hands. 

He came to the capital where he had 
lived as an officer many years, respected 
and without care. Several comrades in 
in their uniform seemed not to know him; 
others bethought themselves after he had 

assed, and called out, ‘‘ Ah, is it you? 

ood-morning!” and went on. He went 
through the capital, where he was born, 
and where he felt at home, making inqui- 
ries like a stranger; he hoped it would 
again seem familiar and homelike to him, 
when he should go out into the streets from 
an established place of abode and a daily 
—. 

e was well received by the school-pro- 
prietor, and the conditions were acceptable. 
The respect in which his parents were held 
was of great advantage to him here; but 
the necessity of adopting the old regulations 
and methods made him hesitate. Without 
coming to any definite arrangement, he left 
the school-building. 

He met now in one of the streets an old 
friend of his father, the present minister of 
education, who, stopping him, and inquir- 
ing about his mother and his own welfare, 
offered him the situation of custodian in 
the cabinet of antiquities, with the assur- 
ance that he should soon be promoted to the 
directorship. Eric promised to take the 
matter into consideration. 

Just as he left the minister, an oldish 
man, who had been waiting for him under a 
house-porch, came up to him and greeted 
him in a very friendly manner. Erie could 
not call to mind who he was, and the man 
said that Eric had once done him a good 
turn in the house of correction, and thanked 
him for it; he was now in a very good situ- 
ation as servant of the chancellor, and with 
a half-sly, half-pious expression of counte- 
nance, he offered to render Eric any service 
that was in his power. 

Eric thanked him; he did not notice that 
many persons, who went by and recognised 
him, regarded this companionship as very 
odd. 

Now the comrade who had taken Eric's 
place, and had become an actual captain, 
came from parade; he took Eric with him 
to the military club-house, and Eric was 
cheerful and lost all thought of the troubles 
of life. In the c!ub-house there was much 
talk about Otto von Pranken and his mar- 
riage with a Creole worth many millions. 
Eric did not consider it necessary to say 
that Manna was no Creole, and that he had 
some knowledge of how the matter really 
stood. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
WHERE ART THOU, ROLAND? 


‘* Where is Roland?” 

Sonnenkamp asks Joseph, Joseph asks 
Bertram, Bertram asks Lootz, Lootz asks 
the head-gardener, the head-gardener asks 
the Little-squirrel, the Little-squirrel asks the 
laborers, the laborers ask the children, the 
children ask the air, Fraulein Perini asks the 
Chevalier, the Chevalier asks the dogs, and 
Frau Ceres must find out nothing from any 
of them. 

Sonnenkamp rides at full speed to the 
Major, the Major asks Friiulein Milch, but 
she, who knows everything, this time knows 
nothing. The Major rides to the castle; 
Roland’s name is called out in all the exca- 
vations and dungeons, but there is no an- 
swer. 

Sonnenkamp sends the groom to the 
huntsman, but he is off to the field, and not 
to be found. 

Sonnenkamp rides to the railroad station, 
taking with him Puck, Roland’s pony, and 
often looking at the empty saddle. He 
asks at the station, in an indifferent tone, if 
Roland had not arrived, as if he were ex- 

ecting his return from a journey. No one 
[iad seen him. Sonnenkamp rides back to 
the villa, and asks hurriedly if he has not 
come, and when they say no, he rides to 
the next station up the river. He asks here 
also, but less cautiously, and here nothing 
is known. The servants rush hither and 
thither as if bewildered. 

Sonnenkamp returns to the villa; the 
Major is there ; Friiulein Milch has sent him, 
as perhaps he can render some assistance. 
She thinks that Roland has certainly gone 
to the convent. The Major and Sonnen- 
kamp drive to the telegraph-office, and send 
a message to the convent; they are ex- 
tremely impatient, for there is no direct 
telegraphic communication, and so it will be 
ennlenn before an answer can be returned. 
Sonnenkamp desires to wait here, and sends 
the Major to the town, where he was to see 
the doctor, and make inquiries everywhere, 
but not so as to excite any observation. 

Sonnenkamp goes up and down at the 
station, and * ho his hot brow against the 
cool stone pillars; all is quiet and empty. 
He went into the passengers’ room; he 
found that the seats at the station were not 


made for comfortable rest; it was horribl 


inhuman. In America it is different, or it 
isn’t —no matter. 

He went out; he saw the men loading a 
freight-car, —they did it so leisurely; he 
looked at a stone-cutter who was using a 
pick and a hammer: he looked fixedly at him 





as if he himself wanted to learn the trade. 
People everywhere were working so quietly ; 
they might well do so, they had not lost a 
son. e observed the telegraph-wires, he 
had an impulse to cry throughout the whole 
world, even where it would be of no possible 
avail,— 

‘* Where is my son?” 

Night comes on. The railway-train rolls 
in, and Sonnenkamp steps back in terror ; it 
seems to him that the locomotive would 
rush directly upon him. He composes him- 
self, he looks about, he strains his eyes, he 
sees nothing of Roland. The people dis- 
perse, and all is again still. 

Sonnenkamp went to the telegraphist, 
and asked again if the telegram which had 
been sent had reached its destination. The 
reply was, ‘‘ Yes.” The clicking of the . 
telegraph-lever thrilled him ; he felt the same 
blows in his throbbing temples. He re- 
quested the operator to remain there during 
the night, as one could not tell but that a 
message might be sent to him, or he might 
want to send one. 

But the operator refused, although a large 
sum of money was offered him; he was not 
allowed to change the arrangements without 
orders from his superiors. He ordered his 
assistant to stay there as long as he himself 
remained ; he closed the door with a bang, 
and went off. He was evidently afraid of 
Sonnenkamp. 

Sonnenkamp was again alone. Then he- 
heard the stroke of oars on the river. 

“Is it you, Herr Major?” he cried out 
into the starlight night. 

** Yes.” 

** Have you found him?” 

“ec No.” 

The Major got out of the boat; there 
was no trace of Roland in the town. An 
answer could not be received from the con- 
vent before early the next morning. Now 
the thought presented itself, that perhaps 
Roland was with Count Wolfsgarten. A 
messenger was sent thither, and they re- 
turned to the villa. 

When Sonnenkamp extended his hand to 
the Major to help, him into the carriage the 
latter said, — 

‘* Your hand is so cold to-day.” 

It shot through Sonnenkamp’s brain, like 
an arrow, that he had wanted to punish the 
boy to-day. If the boy, with this thought 
in his mind, had drowned himself in the 
waters of the Rhine ! 

The ring on his thumb burned into his 
flesh, as if it were red-hot. 

Joseph met them on their way back to 
the villa. 

‘Is he there?” cried the Major. Son- 
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nenkamp could not himself ask the ques- 
tion. 

Py No; but the gracious lady has got hold 
of it.” 

In the village through which they drove, 
people were still standing together in 
groups, and chatting in the mild spring- 
night. They met the priest, and Sonnen- 
kamp requested him to accompany them to 
the villa. 

When they arrrived at the court of the 
villa, Sonnenkamp remained sitting in the 
carriage, as if he had lost himself, and did 
not get out until he was spoken to. He 
gained strength and self-possession after his 
feet touched the ground. 

Lights flitted to and fro, and shone 
through the lofty windows of the house. 
Now a shriek was heard, and he hurried in. 
In the great saloon, Frau Ceres, in her 
night-dress, was kneeling before a chair, her 
face hidden in the cushion. The priest 
stood by her side, Fraulein Perini was 
pouring an effervescent powder into a 
glass. Sonnenkamp went quickly to his 


wife, placed his hand upon her shoulder, 
erying, — 

‘* Ceres, be quiet.” 

The lady turned round, glared at him 
with glowing eyes, then sprang up, tore 
open the garment on his breast, shrieking, — 


** My son! give me my son, you —” 

Sonnenkamp held his broad hand over 
her mouth; she tried to bite him, but he 
kept her mouth closed, and she was still. 


Sonnenkamp requested the priest and |- 


Friulein Perini to leave his wife; Friulein 
Perini hesitated, but a wave of his hand 
ave her decided orders to go. She and the 
Ecclesiastic left the room. Now Sonnen- 
kamp took Frau Ceres up in his arms, as if 
she were a child; carried her in to her cham- 
ber, and laid her upon the bed. . Her feet 
were cold, and he wrapped a cloth around 
them in such a manner, that they were 
firmly bound. After a while, Frau Ceres 
slept, or only pretended to be asleep; it 
was the same either way. He went out 
into the balcony-chamber, where the Eccle- 
siastic, the Major, and Fraulein Perini were 
sitting together. He urged the priest to 
betake himself to rest, thanking him very 
warmly; he said the same to Friulein 
Perini, with an odd mingling of courteous- 
ness and authoritativeness in his manner; 
he requested the Major to stay with him. 
For an hour he sat with the Major at the 
open balcony-door, looking up at the starry 
heaven and listening to the rushing river ; 
then he requested the Major to go to bed; 
the day would enable them to proceed qui- 
etly on sure ground. He himself lay down 
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in the ante-chamber to his wife’s room; he 
went again softly to her bed, shading the 
light with his hand; she was sleeping 
quietly, with burning cheeks. 

All was still at the villa. Sonnenkamp 
was waked up when the messenger returned 
from Wolfsgarten; they knew nothing of 
Roland there. 

**Is Herr von Pranken coming?” asked 
Sonnenkamp. The messenger did not know. 

Sonnenkamp was very weary, and ex- 
hausted from want of sleep, but he could 
not rest; he stood at the balcony and lis- 
tened to the singing of the birds and the 
rushing of the river; he saw the sun rise 
in the _ Badong he heard the clocks strike ; 
the whole world, so fresh and beautiful, 
seemed to him a chaos. His daughter at 
the convent, and his wife ready, at any mo- 
ment, to testify the most horrible things 
against him, and_ his son disappeared, leav- 
ing no trace! Perhaps his corpse is float- 
ing yonder in the water! It seemed to 
Sonnenkamp, for a moment, as if he must 
throw himself headlong from the balcony, 
and put an end to his life. Then he stood 
erect and took a fresh cigar. 

He went down into the park; the trees 
were quivering noiselessly in the early 
dawn, and their leaves rustled and whis- 
pered when the morning sunbeam stirred 
them into music and motion. The birds 
were carroling; they had their home and 
their family, and to them no child was mis- 
sing 
Sonnenkamp wandered hither and thither. 
This soil is his, these trees are his, every- 
thing is green, blooming, breathing a 
fresh life. Does he still breathe for whom 
all this had life, for whom it all was to live, 
for whom it was planted and set in order? 

‘“*Why is it? why is it?” shrieked Son- 
nenkamp .through the park. No reply 
came from without ; perhaps one came from 
within, for he pressed both hands, doubled 
up, against his breast. 

He came into the orchard. There stood 
the trees, whose branches he had shaped 
according to his pleasure ; they stood in full 
blossom, and now, in the first morning 
beam, the blossoms were falling down like a 
low rustling rain upon the ground, that 
looked white as if covered with flakes of 
snow. 

The lighter the morning became, the 
more confident did Sonnenkamp feel that 
Roland was floating there a corpse in the 
river, which was now of a reddish purple, 
a stream of blood; the far-extending water 
was nothing but blood! He uttereda deep 
groan, and stretched out his hand, as if he 
must grasp and throttle something. He 
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seized hold of a tree and shook it, and 
shook it again and again, so that there was 
scarcely a blossom left upon it; he stood 
there covered all over with the petals. And 
now he broke out into a scornful laugh. 

‘* Life shall not vanquish me! Nothing! 
Not even thou! Roland, where art thou?” 

At this instant he saw a white form, with 
a strange head-covering, glide through the 
orchard, and vanish belind the trees. What 
is that? He rubbed his eyes. Was that a 
mere fancy, or was it a reality ? 

He went after the apparition. 

** Stop,” he cried, ‘‘ there are steel-traps 
there, there’s a spring-gun there!” A wo- 
man’s voice uttered a lamentable shriek. 
Sonnenkamp went up to her, and Friiulein 
Milch stood before him. ‘* What do you 
want here? What's the matter?” 

‘**T wanted the Ilerr Major.” 

‘* He is still asleep.” 

**I may also tell you,” Friiulein Milch 
began, composing herself, ‘‘ it leaves me no 
rest.” 

‘* Out with it, —no preliminaries ! ” 

Fraulein Milch drew herself up haughtily 
and said, — 

** If you are in that humor, I can go away 
as I came.” 

** Excuse me, what then do you want?” 
he asked gently. 


**T had a suggestion for you.” 
Sonnenkamp composed, himself to listen 


patiently, and nodded to herto go on. She 
now said that she could not rest, she did 
not know whether the Major had suggested 
it. Sonnenkamp broke off impatiently a 
blossoming twig, and Friiulein Milch con- 
tinued, — she thought that the Herr Cap- 
tain Dournay might perhaps know where 
Roland was ; they ought to telegraph to him. 

Sonnenkamp thanked the old dame with 
avery obliging smile, and said, exercising 
great self-command, that he would wake up 
the Major, and send him into the garden; 
but Fraulein Milch begged that he might 
he allowed to take his sleep quietly. She 
tyrned back to her house, and Sonnenkamp 
walked on through the park. 

The roses had bloomed out during the 
nigut, and from hundreds of stems and 
ly ishes sent their fragrance to their owner, 
but he was not refreshed by it. Here is the 
park, here are the trees, here is the house, 
all this can be acquired, can be won. But 
vue thing cannot be won: a life, a child’s 
life, a child’s heart, a union of soul with 
soul, which can never be sundered, and 
can never come to an end. 

And again came to him that cutting sen- 
tence, — You have killed the noblest im- 

‘pulses in your fellow-men, the feeling of 
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father, and mother, and child. Now it is 
you who suffer! 

Why does the word of that opponent in 
the New World hover around him to-day, to- 
day, as it did yesterday? Is that terrible 
man, perchance, on board that boat which 
is now steaming up the stream in the first 
morning light ? 

He could not imagine that, at this very 
moment, the child of this man was speaking 
to his own child. 


CHAPTER XII. 
WHAT IS STIRRING BY NIGHT. 


THE roses in the garden, and in the 
youth’s soul, all opened during the night. 

To Eric! Roland’s open mouth would 
have said, but no sound was uttered, he 
said it only to himself. It was a clear star- 
light-night, the waning moon, in its third 
quarter, hung in the heavens, giving a soft 
light, and Roland was penetrated with such 
a feeling of gladness, that he often threw 
out his arms, as if they were wings with 
which he could easily fly. He went at a 
quick pace, as if he were pursued; he 
heard steps behind him, and stopped; it 
was only the echo of his own footsteps. 

At a distance a group of men, standing 
still, were waiting for him. He came nearer ; 
they were wooden posts, painted black, in- 
tended to fence in a vineyard. He mod- 
erated his pace, and would have sung, but 
he feared to betray himself by any sound. 
He stood still upon an elevation, and heard 
far below upon the river the wheezy puffing 
of a tow-boat; he saw the lights upon the 
masts of the boats in tow, and they moved 
along so wonderfully! He counted them, 
and there were seven. 

‘* They are also awake,” he said to him- 
self, and it occurred to him, for the first 
time, that people were obliged to be awake, 
and to labor at night to earn their living, as 
the engineers there on the tow-boat, the 
helmsmen, and the boatmen on the boats in 
tow. 

Why is this? What forces men to this ? 
The boy angrily shook his head. Why did 
this trouble him? He walked on over the 
high level plain, and then ascended a hill 
behind it. He took a childlike pleasure 
that his shadow accompanied him. He kept 
always the middle of the road; the ditches 
by the wayside looked dismal and haunted. 
He was startled at the shadows which the 
trees cast in the light of the moon, and was 
glad when he came where it was clear and 
bright. When he drew near to a village, 
he felt secure, for although everybody was 
asleep, yet he was in the midst of human 
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beings. The boy had been told that, by 
night, thieves and murderers go about on 
all the roads to rob and to murder. What 
did he have about him for them to rob? 
His watch and chain. He took out his 
watch, wanting to conceal it. 

‘* For shame!” he suddenly cried. He 
beeame conscious how afraid he was in the 
depth of his soul; he would not be afraid. 
He boldly summoned up the dangers which 
he wanted to encounter, rejoiced over them, 
and cried aloud, — 

**Come on! Here am I, and here is 
Devil too! Isn’t it so, Devil? Just let 
them come on!” he said to the dog caress- 
ingly. ‘The dog leaped up to him. 

He passed through a village. All were 
asleep, except that here and there a dog 
barked, scenting Devil’s proximity. Roland 
ordered him to be quiet, and he obeyed. 
The boy recognized the village as the one 
where he had been with the doctor and Eric 
on Sunday; here was the house where the 
man had died; here on the opposite side 
was the gymnastic ground, where he had 
exercised with Eric. At last he came to 
the house of Sevenpiper, where the entire 
orchestra were now asleep. He stood 
awhile, considering whether he should not 
wake up some one in the house, either to 
go with him, or to be sent to ls father. 


te rejected both suggestions and went on. 
The night was perfectly still; the only 
sound was the occasional barking of a dog 
at a distance, as if disturbed in his sleep. 
A brook rippled by the wayside, and he was 
glad to hear its strange sound; it went as 
if chatting with him for a while, and then 


disappeared, and all was silent. He passed 
through a ravine, where it was so dark 
from the high trees on both sides that he 
could not see the path; quietly composing 
himself, he went forward, thinking how 
beautiful it must be there in the clear day- 
light. He emerged from the ravine, and 
was rejoiced to be in the highway again. 
Over the ridge of a mountain shone a star, 
so large, so brilliant, always going up 
higher, and gleaming so brightly! Does 
Manna know what star this is ? 

There was a light in the first house of a 
village; he stopped. He heard voices. 
‘The woman inside was mourning and lament- 
ing, that, on the morrow, her only cow was to 
besold. Taking his resolution quickly, Ro- 
land placed several gold pieces upon the 
window-sill of the lower room, and knocked 
on the window-pane, crying, — 

‘*You people! there is some money for 
the cow upon the sill.” 

He ran_ breathless] 
trouble coming over 
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away, a sort of 
im, as if he were a 
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thief; he did not stop until he had gone 
some distance, crouching down in a ditch. 
He could not tell why he had run from 
there. As he now lay there and hearkened 
whether the people followed him, he laughed 
merrily to himself, to think that it must seem 
to them to have been some spirit that goes 
about healing men’s sorrows, and making 
them grateful. No one came. He went 
on vigorously, happy in the thought of what 
he had done, and thinking that when he had 
a great deal of money — as he would have 
at some time —he would go about secretly 
in the world, and thus make everybody 
happy wherever his footsteps went. 

When he fixed his gaze again upon the 
path, he saw a strange-looking man in the 
field by the wayside, who was aiming a gun 
directly at him. Roland, trembling, stood 
still, and asked the man what he wanted; 
the man did not move. Roland set the dog 
upon him, and the dog came back, shakin, 
his head. Roland went up to the form, an 
laughed and trembled at the same time, to 
find that it was nothing but a scarecrow. 

A wagon, groaning under its heavy load, 
came nearer and nearer. It was a strange 
creaking and clattering, as the wagon 
swayed upon its axle, and the wheels grated 
upon and crushed the stones. Roland came 
to the conclusion that the wagon had only 
two wheels, and was drawn by one horse. 
He kept still, in order to determine this, 
and then he heard the sound of several 
hoofs. He awaited the approach of the 
wagon, and saw that there were two horses 
harnessed tandem to a wagon with only two 
wheels. Roland went on one side, and 
waited for the wagon to go by; the driver 
walked near it, whistling and cracking his 
whip. Roland walked on, keeping at a lit- 
fle distance behind the wagon. A fearful- 
ness had taken possession of the youthful 
wanderer by night, and now he felt himself 
near a human being who was awake if any 
danger threatened he could call upon him. 
‘** Yes,” he said inwardly to himself, ‘* this 
is how I would call out, — 

*¢* Help! help!’” 

But no danger presented itself. And he 
said to his dog, as if in derision, — 

_‘* Shame that nobody assails us, to give 
us both a chance to show how courageous 
we are.” 

But he was terrified when.all at once he 
heard nothing more of the wagon; it had 
stopped at the toll-gate. When it again 
creaked he was in good spirits once more. 
The wagon halted at the first house of the 
next village. The hostler, who seemed to 
have been expecting the driver, was not a 





little amazed to see, by the light of the Jan- 
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tern which he had with him, a handsome 
boy with sparkling eyes.” ‘‘ Hi! who may 
this be?” the servant cried, leaving his 
mouth wide open with astonishment and 
terror, for the great dog sniffed about his 
legs, then placed himself in front of the 
terrified fellow, showing all his teeth, and 
blinking back to his master, as if waiting 
for the watchword, ‘‘ Seize him ! ” 

Roland ordered the dog to come away. 
There must have been something in his 
voice that produced a feeling of respect in 
the driver and in the servant. 

They asked him whether he would not 
also take a drink. Roland said yes. And 
he sat now at table, touching onl with 
the teamster by the light of a solitary oil 
lamp. The servant was inquisitive, and 
said with a smirk, pointing to Roland’s del- 
icate hand, — 

‘* That’s a splendid finger-ring ; how that 
stone does shine! ‘That is worth ever so 
much, isn’t it? You! make me a present 
of that.” 

The landlord, in the sleeping-room ad- 
joining, hearing this, came in, ghostlike, in 
his shirt and drawers. Roland was now 
asked who he was, whence he came, and 
where he was going. He gave an evasive 
answer. 

The teamster left, and Roland, keeping 


by his side, listened to the narration of his 


way of life. He learned that the wagon was 
loaded with new stone bottles, which were 
carried to a neighboring mineral-spring, 
and thence were sent into all the world, even 
as faras Holland. Roland was astonished to 
find how many kinds of occupation were 
requisite, before the mineral-water was 
drunk at his father’s table. For the team- 
ster, Holland was the end of the world; he 
was amazed when Roland told him that 
there were many countries, even whole 
divisions of the earth, much farther off than 
Holland. The teamster was surprised at 
Roland’s extensive knowledge, and inquired 
if he had ever been so far away. 

Roland gave an indirect reply. And now 
the teamster told him that he himself was 
an honest fellow, that he had earned by 
hard work everything which he had upon 
his back, and he would go hungry and beg, 
before he would get anything by dishonest 
means. He advised Roland, if he had 
done anything which made him afraid of 
being punished — if perhaps he had stolen 
the ring —he had better return and give 
everything up. Roland set the man at 
rest. 

The road led through a small forest of 
handsome oak-trees. The screeching of 
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an owl was heard, sounding like a mocking 

laugh. ; 

‘* Thank God,” said the teamster, ‘‘ that 
ou are with me; did you hear that 
augh ?” : 

‘*That is no laugh, that was a screech- 
owl.” | 

‘* Yes, screech-owl — that’s the laughing 
spirit.” 

** The laughing-spirit ? 
that is.” 

** Yes; my mother heard it once in broad 
daylight, when she was just a little girl. 
The children were’ at one time out there 
in the wood, to get acorns. You perhaps . 
know that they shake down the acorns 
and place a white cloth under the tree, and 
catch them in that; it makes the best food 
for hogs. Well, the children are in the 
woods on a fine afternoon in autumn, the 
boys get up into the tree and shake down 
the acorns, and there is such a rattling! 
Then they hear, all at once, in the thicket a 
loud laugh. ‘ What is that?’—‘O,’ says 
my mother, ‘that is a spirit. ‘ What!’ 
says a saucy fellow there, ‘ if it’s a spirit, 
then I will just for once take a look at 
him.’ He goes into the thicket, and when 
he once gets into the thicket, there sits a 
mighty little dwarf upon a tree-stump ; his 
head is almost bigger fhan his whole body, 
he is gray all over, and he has a long gray 
beard. And the boy asks, ‘Is’t you that 
laughed so?’ ‘Nobody else,’ says the 
dwarf, and laughs once more, exactly as 
before. ‘You have shaken down the 
acorns, but there is one fallen down under the 
cloth, deep into the moss, that you will not 
find, and out of that acorn will grow up a 
tree, and when it is large enough it will be 
cut down, and out of one part of the boards 
a cradle will be made, and out of the other 
part a door, and a child will be laid in the 
cradle, and when that child shall open that 
door for the first time, I shall be released. 
Until that time I must wander about, be- 
cause I have been a forest-trepasser, and 
lived on dishonest means.’ The little 
dwarf laughs again, and then vanishes 
into the tree-stump. Since then he’s been 
heard many a time, but nobody’s seen him 
again. Everybody knows the oak-tree in 
the forest, but no one disturbs it.” 

Roland shuddered. He did not believe 
in the story, but he gave attention while 
the teamster continued to relate to him 
how hard it was to get rid of possessions 
dishonestly acquired. 

Gradually it began to be twilight. Ro- 
land extended his hand to the teamster, and 
bade him good-bye, as he wished to stay 


Tell me what 
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here and wait awhile. The teamster seated 
himself upon the wagon-shafts, and fixed 
himself comfortably, as it was now day, 
and he could doze a little. 

The boy sat down upon a pile of stones, 
gazing into vacancy, and listening to the 
gradual dying away in the distance of the 
rattling and creaking wagon. For the first 
time in his life, he represented to himself 
in imagination the way in which a human 
veing lives. He saw, as in a dream, the 
teamster arriving at his place of destina- 
tion, he saw him lying in the shed upon the 
bundle of hay which he afterwards threw to 
his horses. 

Roland had never yet been so alone, so 
without attendance, so conscious that no 
one could call to him; it seemed that he 
now saw, for the first time, the world and 
all that is in it. He followed the path of 
a little beetle, which crept swiftly along 
the ground and scrambled up a stalk. 

Incomprehensible thoughts were stirring 
in his youthful spirit. What an infinite 
fulness of existence is the world! In the 
hedges of wild roses, just opening their 
buds by the roadside, sat motionless bee- 
tles and insects of all kinds, and a great 
buzzing and humming came from one open 
flower-cup to another. Here had beetles, 
butterflies, flies, and spiders spent the 
night, and the well-roofed smails were 
quietly housed upon the twigs. 

He saw a field-mouse. come out of its 
hole; first it remained resting upon the 
edge, listening, looking round, moving its 
chaps, and finally it slipped out, and 
quickly disappeared into another hole 
among the grass. A variegated beetle, in 
the early morning, ran across the field- 
path, fearing the public road, and feeling 
perfectly safe only among the thicket of 
the grain. 

, A hare ran out,.and Devil sprang after 
him; Roland involuntarily felt at his side 
to seize hold of his gun. 

As if emerging from beneath the surface 
of an overwhelming flood of impressions, 
Roland rose up. The sun had risen; he 
could not endure its splendor, and with 
eyes fixed upon the ground he went on. 
But his step lagged, for a voice spoke in 

im : — 

** Turn back to father and mother!” But 
suddenly he cried aloud, — 

** Eric!” 

‘* Eric!” was repeated again in multiple 
echoes, and Roland walked on now, as if 
called by the mountains themselves. It 
seemed to him, not as if he walked, but as 
if he were lifted up and carried along. The 
night without sleep, the wine, all that he had 
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experienced, excited his imagination, and it 
seemed as if he must now meet with some- 
thing which no oneelse had ever met with — 
something inexpressible, incomprehensible, 
miraculous. He looked round, expecting 
to see it; something must certainly come to 
him and say, ‘‘ For thee have I waited; art 
thou here at last?” And as he thus looked 
round, he noticed that the dog had left him. 
The wood yonder was near, the dog had 
evidently run after a hare or a wild rabbit. 
Roland whistled, he wished to call aloud, 
** Devil! Devil!” but he did not utter the 
word. Hecalled the old name, ‘‘ Griffin!” 
The dog bounded towards him, his tongue 
lolling from his mouth; he was wet with the 
dew of the corn-field through which he had 
run. Roland found it difficult to keep the 
dog off, for he seemed perfectly happy to 
have his name again; he looked up intelli- 
gently, panting quickly. 

“Yes, your name is Griffin!” Roland 
cried to him. ‘‘ Now down!” The dog 
kept close to his feet. 

As the road now led through the forest, 
Roland turned aside, and laid himself down 
on the moss under a fir-tree; the birds 
sang over his head, and the cuckoo called. 
The dog sat near him, and seemed almost 
jealous that Roland did not vouchsafe him 
a single glance. Roland parted his jaws, 
and took delight in the magnificent teeth ; 
then he said, —his own hunger might have 
made him think of it, — 

‘* The next place we come to where there’s 
a butcher, you shall have a sausage.” 

The dog licked his chaps, jumped round 
and round as if he understood the words, 
chased the crows which were that early look- 
ing for their food in the field, and barked at 
the rising sun. 

The tired boy was soon asleep; the dog 
placed himself by his side, but he knew his 
duty, and did not lie down; he remained 
sitting, and resisted sleep. Occasionally he 
winked, however, as if it were hard work 
to keep his weary eyes open; then he shook 
his head, and kept faithful watch by his mas- 
ter. Suddenly Roland awoke. A child’s 
voice awakened him. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


RotanpD rubbed his eyes; before him 
stood a child, a little girl in a snow-white 


dress and blue sash. Her face was rosy, 
great blue eyes beamed out from it, and 
long golden curls hung loose over her neck. 
In her hand she held a bunch of wild-tlow- 
ers. 








Griffin stood in front of the child, and 
kept her from coming nearer. 

‘* Back, Griffin!” cried Roland, rising; 
the dog fell behind his master. 

‘‘This is the German forest!” said the 
child with a foreign accent, and a voice that 
might belong to a princess in a fairy tale. 
‘«* This is the German forest! Ihave only 

been gathering flowers. Are you the forest 
prince?” 

‘** No, but who are you?” 

‘*T have come from America. My uncle 
brought me here this morning, and now I 
am to stay in Germany.” 

** Come, Lilian! Where are you staying 
so long?” cried a man’s voice from the 
road. 

Roland saw through the trees an open 
carriage, and a tall, stately gentleman with 
snow-white hair. 

‘‘I’m coming directly,” answered the 
child; ‘* I have some beautiful flowers.” 

‘*Here, take this one from me,” said 
Roland, gathering a full-blown lily of the 
valley. : 

The little girl threw down all the flowers 
which she held, took Roland’s, cried, 
‘* Good-bye,” and ran to the carriage. The 
man lifted her in as she pointed back to the 

‘wood; the carriage rolled away, and Ro- 
land stood once more alone. 

Whoever could then have looked down 
from the vault of heaven would have seen 
a marvel, for at the very moment when the 
child was talking with Roland, Sonnenkam 
stood on the terrace, lost .in thoughts whic 
made him shiver in the frosty morning air. 

Roland pressed his hand to his brow. 
Had it really happened, or had he only 
dreamed? He still heard the roll of the car- 
riage in the distance, and the plucked flow- 
ers on the ground bore witness that he was 
living in the actual world. But had the 
child really said that she was from America? 
Why had he not followed her then? Why 
had he not spoken to the old man? And 
now no one could tell him who they were, 
and whither the child had gone. 

For a while Roland gazed at the flowers 
before him, but picked up none of them. 
Griffin barked at him, as if to say, Yes, 
and men assert that there are no more mir- 
acles! He sniffed round the gathered flow- 
ers, then ran off on the track of the child 
and of the carriage, as if he wished to fulfil 
his master’s desire to detain the people, 
that he might talk with them. oland 


whistled and called him; Griffin came, and 
Roland reproved him :— 

** You don’t deserve to have any sausage, 
you are so unfaithful.” 

Griffin lay down beseechingly at his feet ; 
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he could not explain how good his intention 
had been. 

** Well, now we will go,” said Roland. 
And they took up their march again. 

He heard the whistle of a locomotive in 
the distance, and went in that direction. 
The wood was soon passed, and the road 
led again through vineyards. Ona side- 
path Roland saw several women carrying 
powdered slate, from a great heap, into a 
newly-planted vineyard. On its border, 
near a hedge, burned a fire, close to which 
stood pots, whose contents an old woman 
was stirring with a dry bough. Roland 
stopped, and the old woman called out to 
ask him to join them; he went up to the 
group, and saw that coffee was boiling. 
The other women, young and old, came 
nearer, and there was much jesting and 
laughter. They turned their baskets up 
and sat upon them; such a seat was also 
prepared for Roland, and a sort of cushion 

laced upon it, as they asked him whether 

e were not a prince. Roland answered, 
no; but it flattered him tobe taken fora 

rince in this way ; he was very condescend- 
ing, and knew how to joke with his compan- 
ions. An old vine-dresser, the director of 
the work, told Roland,-whom he held in 
some regard as being of the masculine gen- 
der, that he drank no coffee: it was a stu- 
pid custom, which sent money out of the 
country to America, never to come back. 

Roland was struck by this second mention 
of America. The whole party listened at- 
tentively when he told them that it was not 
coffee, but sugar, which came from America. 

** And our sugar,” said the old woman, 
‘*has all staid in America, for we haven't 


~, 

he first cup, and the cream off the milk, 
were given to Roland, with a bit of black 
bread. He wished to give the people some- 
thing in payment, but now discovered that 
he had not his porte-monnaie about him. 
He knew that he had had it in the inn; the 
knavish-looking hostler must certainly have 
stolen it from him. He soon overcame his 
trouble about the lost money, .however, and 
told the people that, some time or other, he 
would show kindness to a stranger, in re- 
turn for what he had received. 

He wandered on. He had learned what 
it was to enjoy the kindness and bounty of 
= men, now that he was himself poor and 

elpless ; that was his best experience. 

“he world is beautiful and men are good, 
even if a hostler could not resist a well-filled 
purse. With these cheering thoughts, he 
went on his way and soon reached the rail- 
way-station. He had carefully avoided any 
of the nearer stations, where he was known 
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and might easily be traced ; he wished, after 
making a circuit, to take the cars at a dis- 
tant point. 

Here Roland was accosted, like an old 
acquaintance, by a man in worn-out clothes, 
and with one boot and one old slipper on 
his feet. 

‘** Good-morning, my dear Baron! good- 
morning!” cried this shabby-looking per- 
sonage, coming close up to him. 

It was doubly disagreeable in this fresh 
morning, after such a night, to come within 
the atmosphere of this man so impregnated 
with brandy, who was excessively confiding 
in his manner towards Roland. A railway 
official, in the most polite manner, begged 
the half-drunken fellow to leave the travel- 
ler in peace ; he nodded knowingly to Ro- 
land from a distance, as if there were some 
important secret between them. Roland 
learned that the man belonged to a respected 
family of the nobility: his relations had 
wished to help him, and had made him an 
annual allowance, but it was of no use. 
Now he was boarding with a baggage-mas- 
ter, and his whole amusement was in the 
railroad. Every one showed him due re- 
spect, because he was a baron, and very 
much to be pitied. 

Roland shrank from the man as if he were 
a ghost. The excitement of the night, and 
of all which he had been through, was still 
affecting him, yet the thought was present 
to him how strange it was that a half- 
witted, half-intoxicated man should be so 
respectfully treated, simply because he was 
a baron. 

Roland succeeded in borrowing money 
for his journey from the restorator at the 
station, with whom he left his diamond ring 
inpawn. He bought a ticket for the uni- 
versity-town, and at last took his seaf in the 
car, where he could not refrain from saying 
to a fellow-passenger, — 

** Ah! it is good that we are off.” 

His neighbor stared at him; he could not 
know how happy it made the sorely weary 
boy, to be carried along towards Eric with- 
out any effort of his own. 

‘* Where lies your way, Herr Baron ?” 
asked the neighbor, 

Roland named his destination, but looked 
in surprise at the man who called him Baron ; 
had he become one in the course of the 
night? Ata junction, where a new set of 
officials took charge of the train, his neigh- 
bor, who was leaving it, said to one of 
them, — 

** Attend to the young Baron, who is 
sitting there.” 

Roland was pleased to be so called, and 
a peculiar feeling came over him of the sat- 
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isfaction one must have in being really a 
baron; then one would have a lasting title 
with lasting honors in the world. The 
thought only passed through his mind, and 
qnickly vanished, as he began directly to 
imagine Eric’s pleasure at seeing him; his 
face glowed with impatience and longing. 

Suddenly a painful thought struck him. 
Where had he left the dog? He had quite 
lost or forgotten him. But on rolled the 
cars through valleys, cuts, and tunnels, and 
it seemed to Roland a year, since he left his 
home. 

Not far from the university, where the 
road again divided, some students entered 
the train. They soon let their fellow-pas- 
sengers understand that they had performed 
the great exploit of drinking a May-bowl 
at their fathers’ expense : for anybody could 
drink native wine. They had also brought 
some provision into the car, and in their 
generosity or their ostentation they wanted 
Roland to drink with them, but he declined 
with as much modesty as decision. 

Twilight had gathered when they reached 
the university-town. 

Roland asked for Doctor Dournay; one 
of the students, a fine-looking youth who 
had kept aloof from the noisy party, told 
him to come with him, as he lived near the 
widow of the professor. As Roland went 
with him, a strange fear came upon him: 
what if he could not find Eric? or if Eric 
would have nothing more to do with him? 
How much might have happened since they 
parted ! 

With beating heart he ascended the steep, 
dark, wooden staircase. At the top, the 
door of a room opened, and at the door 
stood a woman, who asked, — 

‘* Whom do you wish to see ?” 

‘*The Herr Captain Dournay.” 

‘* He is away from home.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


A NEW SON. 


RoanD asked to be allowed to come in 
and wait, and was led into the sitting-room ; 
the servant maid told him that Eric had 
gone to the capital, but might possibly re- 
turn that day. His mother had gone to the 
grave of a son, of whose death this was the 
anniversary. The maid went out to light 
the lamp, and Roland was alone in the 
room where the twilight shadows gathered ; 
he sat in the corner of a sofa, weary, and 
his mind full of varied thoughts. 

Wonderful! there are so many human 
dwellings in the world, one can enter them, 
and all at once one is seated in a strange 
house. 
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Outside, in accordance with an old cus- 
tom, there sounded from the tower a choral, 
played by trumpets. Roland dreamed of 
the outer world, no longer conscious where 
he was, but remembering only that he had 
once travelled through many countries and 
towns, and that everywhere in the houses 
lived men, who led their own lives, of which 
other people knew nothing. 

Eric’s mother entered. She stopped at 
the door, as Roland rose, saying, — 

‘* Good-evening, mother.” 

Stretching out her arms, the mother 
cried, — 

**In Heaven’s name, Hermann — thou?” 

‘*My name is not Hermann. I am Ro- 
land.” 

The mother approached him trembling ; 
just then the aunt came in with a light, an 
all was explained. Roland said that he 
had followed Eric, because he wished never 
to leave him. The mother kissed him, weep- 
ing and sobbing. 

Steps were heard on the stairs, and Eric 
entered. Roland had no strength to rise 
from his seat as Eric exclaimed, — 

** You — here!” 

Roland could hardly utter the words to 
— what he had done. He stared 
wildly at-Eric, who stood before him like a 
stranger, without even holding out his hand. 
As soon as Roland had finished speaking, 
Eric said sternly, — 

**If*you were my son, I would punish 
you severely for your self-will, and the anx- 
lety you have caused your family.” 

**You may punish me, I will ndt stir. 
No one in the world could punish me like 
you; you do not punish like ' 

The beating of his heart prevented his 
finishing what he was about to say, and 
ary w also an aversion to complaining of 

is father restrained him. He had forgotten 
till now what had last incited him to run 
away, and only remembered the longing for 
Eric; now he.looked around him, as if he 
saw his father’s upraised hand in the air. 

The mother took him again into her 
arms, saying, — 

**Your willingness to bear punishment 
atones for and washes out everything.” 

‘**Stay here with my mother,” said Eric, 
sternly ; ‘‘ I will come back directly.” 

He hurried out, and sent a telegram to 
Herr Sonnenkamp, with the inquiry whether 
he would come for Roland, or wished to 
have him brought home. 





When Eric returned, he found Roland! 


already asleep on the sofa. He was tired 


out, and it was with great difficulty that | 


they could awaken him to be put to bed. 


Eric sat a long time with his mother, talk-! 
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ing of the wonderful manner in which fate 
seemed playing with them. 

His mother related how, as she came 
from the churchyard, the painful thought 
had oppressed her that even she, his own 
mother, could not quite recall how Her- 
mann had looked. She could bring his face 
to mind, because it was preserved in the 
photograph which hung, in its frame of im- 
mortelles , just over her sewing-machiné in 
the bay-window. But Hermann’s motions, 
his gait, his way of throwing back his head 
with its thick brown hair, of laughing, jest- 
ing, and caressing; the sound of his voice, 
the low, dove-like laugh, —all these had 
vanished from her—his mother. So she 
had walked on, with downcast eyes, often 
stopping, as she tried hard to call up the im- 
age of the lostone. Soshe had come home, 
and here came to meet her a form like 
Hermann, and it had cried out to her, — 
‘* Good-evening, mother ! ” in his very tone. 
She could not tell why she had not fainted, 
and she spoke now of Roland with the same 
delight which Eric had felt when he saw 
him for the first time. 

Eric, on his side, told her of the reasons 
for and against undertaking the school, and 
then of the Minister’s offer. He would 
there enter a position which his father had 
not reached, and which would, perhaps, 
have saved his life. ‘The idea of receiving 
an appointment by inheritance, and through 
favor, without any merit of his own, op- 
pressed him somewhat. 

His mother soothed both these scruples, 
which were really one, and quite uncalled 
for, as he had the right to collect the debt 
which was due to his father, and still more 
if it was over due. 

Very lightly she touched upon the good 
fortune of the nobility, in being able to re- 
ceive what had been stored up by past gen- 
erations, and to hand it down to future de- 
scendants. With a slightly jesting tone she 
said, — 

**Our professor of political economy 
used to say that capital was accumulated 
labor; so family standing is nothing but 
accumulated honor.” 

There were times, though they were rare, 
when the mother, from the standpoint of 
her inherited opinions and habits, saw in 
many of the sentiments and views of the 
burgher class an obstinate and perverse in- 
dependence which she could not approve. 
In her husband this had rarely and slightly 
shown itself, but in Eric it was more active ; 
he had that haughty self-reliance which 
makes a man unwilling to thank any one 
_ but himself for his position and power. 

She had never repented leaving ber own 
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class to marry her husband, she had been 
too happy for that; but she saw in Eric’s 
position something like a grievous conse- 
se of her own act. Moved by these 
thoughts, which she never expressed, she 
said, — 

‘**I can easily understand how you feel 
drawn to this American; there is the great- 
est honor in being a self-made man. 
us unite the two plans then. 
bring it about, since the boy is in your 
hands, that the American shall entrust him 
to you, and you can at the same time main- 
tain an independent position.” 

Eric replied that his objection to the 
situation did not consist simply in his re- 
ceiving it as afavor; the task of conducting 
foreign visitors of princely rank through 
the art-collections was distasteful to him; 
he did not think that he could conform him- 
self to it. 

Suddenly his mother remembered that a 
letter had come for him, and she gave it to 
him. It was from Clodwig. The noble 
man placed at Eric’s disposal twice the sum 
that he had asked for. Eric was made 
happy by this news, and his mother nodded 
with hearty assent when he said that the 
gift rejoiced him, but still more did the as- 
surance that his confidence in men had met 
with so glorious a confirmation. 

Midnight was past, and mother, and son 
still sat together. Eric begged his mother 
to go to bed and leave him to wait for Son- 
nenkamp’s reply. He sat long alone in the 
night, thinking over all which had passed, 
till sleep overcame him. 

In the spirits of men, as well as in the 
history of nations, thoughts and sentiments 
are formed which are to be brought into 
action from their own free will, when sud- 
denly there comes an over-mastering fact, 
which converts the free choice into an inev- 
itable necessity. Thus Eric’s entrance into 
Sonnenkamp’s household seemed to have 
been made an unavoidable necessity by 
Roland’s rash step. 

Eric went again, with scarcely audible 
steps, into the boy’s room. So wholly was 
his spirit turned toward him that the sleep- 
ing child moaned, ‘‘ Eric,” but soon, turning 
over, slept soundly again. 

Eric went back to the sitting-room, and 
then it first occurred to him that there was 
no night-watch at the telegraph office in Son- 
nenkamp’s neighborhood ; the father could 
not receive the news till morning. Eric 
also now went to bed. 

Everything was late in the house of the 
professor's wife the next morning; Eric 
slept longest. When he entered the sit- 


ting-room, he found Roland already with 
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|his mother, holding a small wooden coffee- 
mill in his left hand and turning it with his 
right. This mill was an heir-loom which 
had belonged to Eric’s grandfather, who 
had been a distinguished anatomist at the 
university. The mother had already told 
Roland this, and had shown him all sorts 
of ancient household furniture, also relics 
of the times of the Huguenots. 

‘* Ah, how pleasant it is here with you! ” 
cried Roland to Eric, as he entered. 

Something of long-established family ex- 
istence opened upon the young spirit, and, 
at this morning hour, with the friendly eyes 
of three people resting upon him, Roland 
felt very content in the simple, old-fash- 
ioned, domestic life. 


CHAPTER XV. 
AN EXTRA TRAIN, 


‘“‘T’'ve been through a great deal, but 
that I should ever be obliged to go through 
this! If we can only come out of this with 
a whole skin! This may be called a wanton 
exposure of one’s life—and one has no 
weapons of defence.” 

Such were the Major’s words, stammered 
out at intervals, as he held on to a tassel of 
a first-class railway car, and looked sorrow- 
fully at the dog Laadi lying at his feet, 
while he was travelling with Herr Sonnen- 
kamp in an extratrain. Herr Sonnenkamp 
appeared to feel a joy in this mad speed. 

‘**In America,” he said, ‘‘ they go three 
times as fast in an extra train.” 

He seemed to experience a secret satis- 
faction in showing the Major that there was 
a courage wholly different from that of the 
battle-field, which he possessed and the 
Major did not. He had accounts to tell of 
trips made in America on wagers. And 
when they stopped to take in water, Son- 
nenkamp took leave of the Major, saying 
that he was going to ride on the locomo- 
tive, for he must try once more how that 
seemed. 

The Major sat with Laadi alone in the 
only car attached to the locomotive; he 
stared fixedly out of the window, where 
trees, mountains, and villages flew by like 
a whirlwind, and he thanked God that Frau- 
lein Milch knew nothing of his consenting 
to make such a mad trip with Herr Sonnen- 
kamp on an extra train. 

And why is this man in such a hurry ? 
The Major does not understand it. Some- 
times he was stingy about a kreuzer, and so 
very modest that he wished to make no show 
and to- excite no observation, and then 
again he was very lavish with his money, 
and did every thing to attract people’s at- 
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tention. ._The Major did not understand 
the man. He must certainly have been a 
locomotive-driver ; and what is there that 
he may not have been! 

** Yes, Laadi,” exclaimed he, speaking to 
the dog, ‘‘ come, lie down by me. Yes, 
Laadi; neither of us could ever dream of 
going through this! If we only once do 
get through it! Yes, Laadi, she will mourn 
for you too if we are killed.” 

The dog growled away to himself; he 
must have been full of wrath also at the 
fool-hardy Sonnenkamp. 

Madder and madder was the speed : down 
they went over descending grades near the 
river, and the Major expected every instant 
that the locomotive would run off the track, 
and the passenger-car be dashed in pieces 
and tumbled into the stream. Yes, there 
came over him such a settled fear, or rather 
expectation, of immediate death, that he 
braced his feet against the back of the 
seat, and thought to himself, — 

** Well, death, come! God be praised, I 
have never harmed anybody in the world, 
and Friiulein Milch has been cared for, so 
that she will never suffer need.” 

Tears wet his closed eyes, and he made 
a strange face in order to stifle his tears ; 
he was unwilling to die, and then, too, when 
there was no need of it. He opened his 
eyes with rage, and doubled up his fists ; 
this extra train is wholly unnecessary ; 
Roland was known to be in good hands. 
But this man is such a savage! 

The Major was very angry with Sonnen- 
kamp, and yet more with himself, for being 
drawn into any such mad freak. All his 
heroic mood was gone, he was wholly un- 
reconciled to the position, he had been 
duped, this was not fit for him. Friiulein 
Milch is right; he is weak, he cannot say 
no. 
Whenever he looked out he became dizzy. 
He found a lucky expedient; he placed 
himself so as to ride backwards. There 
one sees only what has been gone over, and 
not what iscoming. But neither does this 
do any good; it is even more terrible than 
before, for one sees now the bold, short 
curves which the road makes, and the cars 
incline on one side as if to plunge over. 
And now tears actually flow out of the Ma- 
jor’s eyes. He thought of the funeral ser- 
vice which the lodge would perform for him 
after he was dead ; he heard the organ-peal, 
and the dirges, saying to himself, — 

** You eulogize me more than I deserve, 
but I have beeh a good brother. The 





Builder of all the worlds is my witness that 
I meant to be.” 
The car rolled on at a more measured 
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> and the Major consoled himself with 
the thought that no accident had ever yet 
happened on this road. But no, he went 
on thinking, perhaps one would be safer on 
a road where some accident has already 
happened ; the people here are too careless, 
and thou must be the first victim. Which 
would Friulein Milch consider the more 
dangerous, a road which had already expe- 
rienced mishaps, or one like this, that has 
now to meet with them for the first time? 
I must take care to put the question to her. 
Don’t forget it, Laadi, we must ask her. 
He had now overcome all fear, and he be- 
came so free and cheerful that he ridiculed 
his own apprehensions, thinking that the 
millionaire on the locomotive had a much 
greater stake involved, putting his life in 
peril; and that he would not do it if there 
were any real danger. 

The dog must have scented out the peril 
of the rapid journey, for she was in a con- 
tinual tremble, and looked up appealingly 
to her master. 

‘* Thou art a lady, and thou art afraid,” 
said the Major, addressing her. ‘‘ Take 
courage! Thou art not so faint-hearted. 
Come! so—so—get up into my lap. 
Clean enough, clean enough,” he said, 
smilingly, as the dog licked his hand. 

And from the midst of his anguish, the 
Major was already pleasing himself with 
the thought, how, in a few days, in the 
quiet arbor in his garden, he will tell Friiu- 
lein Milch of the imminent peril. He 
caressed Laadi, and rehearsed to himself 
the whole story of the impending danger. 

They arrived at the station where the 
road branches off to the university-town. 
Here they are told that no extra train could 
be furnished, as there was only one track. 
They must wait an hour for the next regu- 
lar train. 

Sonnenkamp stormed and scolded over 
these dawdling Europeans, who did not 
know how to put a railroad to its _—_ 
use; he had arranged, indeed, by telegram 
for a clear track. But it was of no use. 
The Major stood at the station, and thanked 
the Builder of all the worlds that all was 
so unalterably fixed. He went away from 
the river, and saluted the cornfields, where 
the standing corn, in its silent growth, 
allowed itself to be in no way disturbed 
out of its orderly repose; he rejoiced to 
hear, for the first time this season, the 
whistling of the quail, who has no home in 
the vineyard region; and he gazed at the 
larks singing as they flew up to heaven. 

A train had come into the station and 
stopped. The Major heard men’s voices 
singing finely, and he learned that many 
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persons, who were already seated in the 
cars, were emigrating to America. He 
saw mothers weeping, fathers beckoning, 
and while the locomotive was puffing at the 
station, many village youths stood on the 
platform together, in a group, and sang 
farewell songs to their departing comrades. 
They sang with voices full of emotion, but 
they kept good time. 

** Tt will rejoice Fraulein Milch when I 
relate this to her,” thought the Major, 
and he mingled among those who remained 
behind, giving them words of consolation ; 
he went to the emigrants and exhorted them 
to continue good Germans in America. In 
the midst of his weeping, an old man 
cried : — 

‘* What are you waiting for? make it go 
ahead!” 

The rest scolded the man for his rude- 
ness, but the Major said, — 

**Don’t take it ill of him, he cannot do 
differently, he is too miserable.” The old 
man nodded to the Major, and all the rest 
looked at him in surprise. 

Inthe mean while, the train arrived which 
was to carry those going on the branch 
road. 

**Herr Major! Herr Major!” shrieked 
the employés of the road from various quar- 
ters. They had great difficulty in bringing 
the Major over to the other side of the 
train. 

‘One might almost envy you, you are 
such a child; you allow yourself to be dis- 
tracted by every occurrence on the way, 
and to be drawn away from your destina- 
tion like a child.” 

** Yes, yes,” laughed the Major — he had 
recovered his broad laugh — “ Friuulein 
Milch often tells me that.” 

He told Sonnenkamp of the affecting 
poe of the emigrants and their friends, 

ut Sonnenkamp seemed to have no inter- 

est in it. Even when the Major said that 
the Freemasons had taken all pains to 
block the game of the kidnappers who 
cheated the emigrants, even then, Herr 
Sonnenkamp remained speechless. The 
Major sat by him in silence. 

They reached the university-town. No 
one was there to receive them, and 
Sonnenkamp was very indignant. 

The family of the professor’s wife were at 
breakfast. Roland drank his coffee out of 


the cup which had Hermann’s name upon 
it, and Eric said that they must be at the 
station in an hour, since Herr Sonnenkamp 





would probably come by the express train: | 
it was not to be supposed that he would | 
come by the accommodation train, which | 
had no connection with the West. 


Just as | 
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Eric was saying this, there was a knock; 
the Major walked in first, and after him, 
Sonnenkamp. 

‘* Here is our devil of a boy!” cried the 
Major. ‘‘ Here is the deserter himself! ” 

The awkwardness of the first interview 
was thus removed. Roland sat immovable 
upon his chair; Eric went to meet Sonnen- 
kamp: he turned then to the boy, and or- 
dered him to ask his father’s forgiveness 
for what he had done. Roland complied. 

The mother prayed Herr Sonnenkamp 
not to punish the boy for his wilfulness. 
His father replied, good-humoredly, that, 
on the contrary, this bold stroke of the boy 
gave him particular delight; he showed 
courage, resolution, and self-guidance: he 
would rather reward him for it. Roland 
looked at his father in amazement, then 
grasped his hand and held it fast. 

Eric requested his mother and aunt to 
retire with Roland to the study, and he re- 
mained: with the Major and Sonnenkamp. 
Sonnenkamp expressed his satisfaction and 
gratitude to Eric, who must certainly 
familiar with magic, to have so bewitched 
his son that he could not live apart from 
him. 

‘Do you think so?” Erie asked. ‘I 
must express to you my astonishmént.” 

‘*¢ Your astonishment ?” 

“Yes; I have, I am sorry to say, no 
talent at all of that sort, but I may be per- 
mitted to say that I almost envy those who 
can accomplish such things.” 

Sonnenkamp looked inquiringly at Eric, 
who continued : — 

**Tt is a master-stroke of pedagogical 
science that you have effected. I see now 
that you have declined my service in Ro- 
land’s hearing, in order to induce him to 
act from his own free-will; this will bring 
him under my influence as nothing else 
would be likely to do.” 

Sonnenkamp looked amazed. Is_ this 
man making fun of him? Does he wish to 
ridicule him, or, by means of this retined 
policy, to get the better of him still far- 
ther? This would be a touch of diplomacy 
of the highest order. Pranken is probably 
right, and Eric is a wily trickster under the 
mask of honest plainness. Well, let* it be 
so. Sonnenkamp whistled to himself in his 
inaudible way ; he would appear not to see 
through Eric. He let it be understood that 
he had played a nice game with Roland, 
and he smiled when the Major cried : — 

** Fraulein Milch said so — yes, she under- 
stand everybody, and she has said, — Herr 
Eric, he is the man who sees clear through 
Herr Sonnenkamp’s policy. Yes, yes, that 
is a whole extra train of smartness,” 
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Sonnenkamp continued smiling depreca- 
tingly and gratefully, but his astonish- 
iment was renewed, when Eric now made 
the declaration, — 

‘* Unfortunately, life itself is so self- 
willed, that the best-laid logical chain is cut 
in two; I find myself obliged, on my part, 
to decline positively your friendly offer.” 

Sonnenkamp again whistled inaudibly. 

Another stroke of diplomacy, then! He 
could not grasp him; the antagonist has 
enticed his foe out of his stronghold; 
Sonnenkamp joined battle in the open field. 
Eric related that he had the offer of acting 
director in the Cabinet of Antiquities, with 
the promise of a permanent appointment. 

** That’s it,” nodded the Major to him- 
self, ‘‘ that’s it, screw him, make terms for 
yourself, as a singer does who is in de- 
mand; you can have your own price, they 
must give you all you ask.” 

But the Major's look suddenly changed, 
when Eric continued, — 

‘*From your practical American stand- 
point you would certainly approve of my 
refusal, if that were necessary, in order to 
attain higher conditions, whether internal 
or external, of my own freedom. But I tell 
you frankly, that I have no motive for this 
refusal, eXcept the duty of gratitude towards 
my patron.” 

Sonnenkamp answered, assentingly, — 

**T am very far from desiring to interfere 
at all with your plan of life. I regret to be 
obliged to give it up, but I give it up.” 

‘** Yes,” interposed the Major, ‘‘ you give 
it up, and he declines. That’s no go. The 
youth, what is he going todo? What be- 
comes of him ?” 

Sonnenkamp and Eric regarded the Ma- 
jor in silence, who uttered the decisive 
words, —‘** What becomes of Roland ? ” 

Eric was the first to collect himself, and 
requested that Sonnenkamp would commit 
his son to him for a year at the capital; for 
he himself must acknowledge that - should 
no longer be happy or at rest, until he could 
expend his best energies for the boy, in 
order to establish him in a noble career in 
life ; and that it would be the best plan for 
Roland also to be brought up in the com- 
paniortship of others, and he would see to it 
that he had good companions. 

Sonnenkamp pressed his fingers to his 
lips, and then said, — 

** Such a plan cannot be talked of for a 
moment; my breath is gone, when I know 
that the child is away from me. I must 


therefore beseech you, not a word of this.” : 
He now requested the Major to leave him 
alone with the Captain. 
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The Major complied at once, and did not 
take it at all amiss, that Sonnenkamp dis- 
posed of him so readily. 

And now that they were alone, Sonnen- 
kamp said, rubbing his chin repeatedly, — 

‘*T see clearly the difficulty of consigning 
Roland to any one but you; I have already 
dismissed the man who was employed by 
me. But now, one question. Were you 
not, voluntarily, employed in the House of 
Correction ?” 

‘* Why do you ask, since the asking tells 
me that you already know.? ” 

** And do you think that you can now be 
Roland’s preceptor ? ” 

** Why not?” 

** Do you think that it will not revolt the 
boy, or at least deeply wound him, when 
he shall at some time learn by chance, that 
he is under a man who has had the manage- 
ment of convicts ? ” 

** Roland will not learn this by chance. 
I shall tell him myself, and he will have un- 
derstanding enough to perceive that this is 
no degradation of my personal worth, but — 
I say it with all modesty — an exaltation of 
it. With my own free will, and holding an 
honorable position, I desired to devote my- 
self to my fallen fellow-men; and I can only 
regret that I must acknowledge myself to 
have no talent for this. I am of the con- 
viction that every man, whatever he has 
done, can become once more pure and 
noble; I was not able, unfortunately, in 
that position, to carry out my conviction.” 

Sonnenkamp listened, with closed eyes; 
he nodded, and thought that he must say 
something laudatory to Eric, but he did not 
seem able to bring it out. 

At last he said, — 

‘*I have introduced this matter only to 
show you that I keep nothing in reserve; 
we are now, I hope, of one mind. Might I 
ask you to call the Major, and let me join 
the ladies ? ” 

The Major came, and when Eric was 
alone with him, naturally related first of all 
the terrors of the extra train, and that the 
clattering was no longer a perceptible beat, 
but one continued rumble. He knew how 
to imitate it very exactly, and to give the 
precise difference of sound when going by 
the stations, and the mountains, and over 
the dikes. 

Eric could have replied that he was ac- 
curately acquainted with the road; he had 
gone over it a few days before, without 
speaking a word, engaged in his own medi- 
tations, but the Major did not suffer him- 
self to be interrupted ; he asserted that no 
one had ever before so rode, and no one 
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would ever ride so again, so long as Europe 
had its iron rails, for Sonnenkamp had fired 
up after the American fashion. 

Then he said, — 

‘*T have come to know Herr Sonnenkamp 
very thoroughly, since his son went away. 
I have, indeed, no son, and cannot enter 
completely into his way of expressing him- 
self, but such lamentation, such reproaches 
against himself, such raving, such cursing, 
— our hardest corporal is a tender nun in 
comparison — such words he brought out. 
It must truly be a fact! In countries where 
good tobacco grows, and snakes and par- 
rots, Fraulein Milch has said, there the 
soil of men’s hearts is much hotter, and 
there things grow up, and creatures creep 
out and fly about, such as we have no sort 
of idea about. And how Frau Ceres car- 
ried on, I'll not speak of. 

“ But you know who first told where the 
youth is ? Friiulein Milch told it. And do 
you know what she said? ‘If I were a young 
girl, I would run after Herr Eric too, over 
mountain and valley.’ That is to say, she 
has said that in all honor; she has never 
loved any one but me, and we have known 
each other now for nine and forty years, 
and that is something. But why do we 
speak of such things ‘now? we shall have 
time enough for this by and by. You are 
right, you are smarter than I thought for ; 
it is shrewd in you not to make terms at 
once. Now he has come to you, into the 
house, you can make whatever conditions 
you want to. In his raving he cried, —A 
million to him who restores my son to me! 
You can claim the million, it belongs to you ; 
I am witness of that.” 

Eric declared that he was irresistibly at- 
tracted towards the boy, but that he could 
not come to terms, for it would be the 
highest kind of ingratitude if he should de- 
cline the position ‘that had been offered to 
him in such a friendly way, and of which a 
report had certainly been ‘made, before this 
time, to the Prince. 

In what light would he stand with his 
patron, and with the Prince, who had, be- 
sides, grounds of displeasure with hin, if he 
should now say, ** Thank you kindly ; - 
have, in the mean while, made a _previ- 
ous engagement elsewhere”? The Major 
drummed with the fore and middle fingers 
of his right hand rapidly upon the table, as 
if his fingers were drumsticks. 


“Bad, very bad,” he said. ‘* Yes, yes, 


fate often takes an extra train too; every- 
thing has an extra train now-a-days.” 

Eric said, in addition, that service to an 
individual had its difficulty ; ; he might per- 
haps be able to consent to appear ungrate- 


‘wife if what 
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ful, and forfeit forever all favor, but he 
feared lest, in the dependent :servitude to 
the rich man, he might often be troubled 
with the thought how much more free he 
might have been in the service of the State. 

The Major continued to ous and drum, 
repeating the words, — 

** Bad — very bad!” 

He uttered the words so oddly, that it 
sounded like a crow, in the esl eanael 
furrow, gulping down an earthworm. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WE HAVE HIM. 


Waurte the Major and Eric were sitting 
together, Sonnenkamp was with the mother 
in the library ; Roland and the aunt, in the 
recess, had a great book open before them, 
containing outline drawings of Greek sculp- 
ture. 

The boy now looked up and cried, — 

‘Father, only think that Herr Eric must 
sell this fine library of his father’s, and 
there is:not a single leaf here that his father 
has not written on, and it must go now into 
the hands of strangers.” 

“It would be a favor to me,” said Son- 
nenkamp, turning to the aunt, ‘ if you, gra- 
cious Fraulein, would take my son out to 
walk; I have something to say to Frau 
Dournay. ” 

Roland went away with the aunt. 

Sonnenkamp now asked the professor's 
oland had stated were true. 

She replied in the affirmative, adding 
that the danger was over, as Count Wolfs- 
garten had furnished the —— sum of 
money. 

When Sonnenkamp heard the name and 
the amount, a surprising transformation 
seemed to take place in him. He said that 
he allowed no one the privilege of helping 
Eric in money-matters ; he claimed that as 
exclusively his own. And now, having once 
begun to be beneficent, a new strength 
seemed to be unfolded in him; he consid- 
ered himself very fortunate in being per- 
mitted to render assistance to such an ex- 
cellent family, even if Eric should not re- 
main with him. 

The professor's widow could not refrain 
from confessing that it required great 
strength of soul to receive favors, and that 
her family were not accustomed to it. She 
spoke of her son. 

**He is a child in feeling,” she said, 
‘** without anything false, incapable of any 
indirection, a strong, steadfast, sincere, 
manly, and noble character. I ought not, as 
his mother, to say this, but I can only con- © 
gratulate you. You can entrust to him 
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that which you value most, as the precious 
jewel of your life, and I tell you that who- 
ever loves Eric has a heaven in his heart, 
and whoever does not love him is without a 
heart.” 

Sonnenkamp rose, drawing a deep breath ; 
he would have liked to say, How happy was 
that man who could call this woman mother ; 
but he restrained himself. He stood before 
the flower-stand, which was artistically ar- 
ranged, by an invisible contrivance, in a 
pyramidal shape, and all so well cared for 
and ordered, that it was a pleasure to be- 
hold it. He led the conversation to botany ; 
Eric had informed him that his mother had a 
knowledge of it, and he was happy to meet 
in her an associate in his special pursuit — 
for he considered botany his specialty. 

He turned the conversation, aptly and 
sympathizingly, to the lady’s past history. 
He asked first, whether she would not take 
agg in coming, at some time, to the 

hine. 

She replied that she should like much to 
do so, and that she had a special desire to 
see once more, before she died, a friend of 
her youth, the present Superior of the island- 
convent, and principal of the seminary. 

‘* Are you so intimate with the Superior ? ” 
said Sonnenkamp, and something occurred 
to him which he could not make clear to 


himself, but he evidently impressed it upon 
himself to reserve this for further considera- 
tion. He smiled in a very friendly manner, 
when the lady dwelt at length, in a pleasant 


way, upon the strangeness of life. There 
sits a lady in her cage, and here another has 
her nest in a little garden, and they cannot 
come to each other. The older one be- 
comes, indeed, so much the more enigmati- 
cal seem often the interwoven threads of 
human relations in the world. 

She added, gently closing her eyes, that 
it had seemed so only since the death of her 
husband, for she had been able to say every- 
thing to him, and he had unfolded clearly 
po. echoed what seemed to her a con- 
fused puzzle. 

Sonnenkamp experienced something like 
a feeling of devotion, as the wife said this. 

She made mention now of her life as a 
lady of the court, and her eyes glistened 
while speaking of the Princess dowager. 

**T had not only the happiness and the 
honor,” she said, ‘‘ to visit and oversee with 
her, and yet oftener in her name and by her 
order, the many various institutions of be- 
neficence of which her highness was the pro- 
tectress, but | had the yet more important 
and often more melancholy, though blessed 
and refreshing duty, to visit those, or to 
institute inquiries concerning those, who ap- 
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plied to the Princess for assistance, often 
with heartrending cries for help. The greater 
part of the letters were entrusted to me, eith- 
er to bring ina report concerning them, or to 
answer them. This was a sad, but, as I 
said before, a blessed and an ennobling ser- 
vice.” i 

While the lady was thus speaking, plac- 
ing at the same time her delicate, soft 
hand upon her heart, as if she must re- 
— the overflowing feelings of this recol- 
ection, her whole countenance was illumi- 
nated by an inexpressible tenderness. 

Sonnenkamp rose suddenly, as if some 
irresistible power had called to him, and 
there was deep feeling in his voice, as he 
said, — 

‘“*Might I be allowed, noble lady, to 
offer you a compensation, if you will be 
induced to live in our neighborhood? I 
am no prince, but I am, perhaps, as much 
overrun with begging letters. Our good 
Major frequently helps me in instituting 
inquiries. But you, honored lady, coul 
render much more effectual service in this 
matter ; and even if one cannot render as- 
sistance in every case, it is always a con- 
solation to the poor to receive at least a 
friendly answer, and your look is radiant 
with a mother’s blessing.” 

It was an hour in which Sonnenkamp ex- 
perienced a blessedness such as he thought 
himself wholly incapable of receiving, and 
his fixed purpose was, — 

‘* This must be ; here is the starting-point 
in life which you have so long desired, and 
all the past is annihilated.” 

Sonnenkamp had formed an entirely dif- 
ferent notion of the professor’s widow and 
her sister-in-law. He saw in Eric’s mother 
a stately lady of fine mind and high-bred 
manners; she was pale, and this paleness 
was very much increased by her black cap 
and her mourning dress. 

The aunt seemed to him still handsomer. 

It was a peculiar gesture that Sonnen- 
kamp made in the air; it was as if he 
seized hold of the two ladies: for he men- 
tally transplanted them to his splendid 
rooms, where they did the honors of the 
house, adorning his house, and his house 
adorning them, and when company were 
present a whist-table was formed, as a 
matter of course. 

Sonnenkamp was obliged to restrain 
himself from asking the ladies at once 
whether they played whist, and with the 
consciousness that he was thinking about 
it, and with the exertion of self-control 
necessary to keep it to himself, his counte- 
nance assumed a variety of expressions. 

During the conversation Roland had 
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left the room, holding the aunt’s hand; he 
now came in with Eric and the Major, 
holding in his hand a large letter with the 
seal of the ministry of education. 

Roland said, — 

**I beseech you, aunt, let me speak.” 

All were surprised at the appearance of 
the boy, who now said, holding up the let- 
ter, — 

‘* The aunt has confided to me, that here 
is the decree appointing you to be director 
for the keeping of the beautiful bronze and 
marble statues of antiquity. Eric, I am 
not made of bronze or marble, and when 
you are there among thos@ figures it will 
freeze you, and it will also freeze me for- 
ever, if you abandon me. Eric, don’t do 
it; don’t do it to yourself, or tome. Stay 
with me, I will stay with thee. I beseech 
you, Eric, do not leave me; I am not 
plaster. I am not marble; do not leave 
me. I beseech thee, Eric, do not forsake 
me — do not forsake me.” 

All were thrilled by this scene, and 
while the boy was. speaking thus, the 
Major said in a low tone, — 

“This is no child. What can it be? 
The lad speaks just as if a holy spirit pos- 
sessed him!” 

Eric went to Roland, raised him in his 
strong arms, held him high up, and 
said, — 

‘Roland, as I hold you now, and you 
hold me, so hold fast to me with all the 
strength of your life! We will together 

row into something great; here is my 
and.” 

The letter was forgotten. The mother 
begged to be permitted to open it, and she 
had hardly run it over, when she cried with 
a lightened heart, — 

‘Thank God, Eric, you need not be 
ungrateful.” 

he letter contained an expression of 
regret that the place had been already 
iven to a young man of the nobility, who 
fad shown himself unfitted for a diplomatic 
ost. 
. Sonnenkamp requested them to let him 
have the letter; he might perhaps make 
use of it as a documemt against Eric’s en- 
emies, who charged him with being in ill- 
favor at court. And now he desired that 
mother and aunt would remove at once to 
Villa Eden; but Eric answered positively 
in the negative. He himself agreed to go, 
but his mother and aunt could not before 
the autumn; he must first become initia- 
ted, with Roland alone, into the family 
life. 

No one was happier, that everything had 

turned out so well, than the Major. 1t was 
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decided to start to-day. The Major prom- 
ised that he and Fraulein Milch would help 
the mother and aunt in all the arrange- 
ments, when they removed later in the 
season ; nothing else would do, as Friiulein 
Milch must be consulted in everything. 
He now requested leave of absence for an 
hour, to visit friends in the university- 
town, whom he did not know personally. 

After the Major had gone, Sonnenkamp 
said, in a kindly tone of patronage, that the 
Major probably had some brother Free- 
masons to visit. Eric also asked to be ex- 
cused, as he had yet to take leave of one 
man. 

He went. to see Professor Einsiedel. 
The Professor was always uniformly ready 
for every friendly call, but as uniformly 
angry, if, forgetting the hour of his lecture, 
any one came during the half hour previ- 
ous;-he could be very angry. His anger 
consisted in saying, — 

‘* But, dear friend! how could you for- 
get this? You must surely know that I 
have a lecture at two o’clock, and can now 
see no one. No, I must beg you very ear- 
nestly — very — very — yery earnestly beg 
you to note my lecture-hour.” 

And while saying this, he pressed one’s 
hand with great good-nature. 

When Eric said that it would be of no 
service for him to note this for the future, 
as he was going to leave town to-day, Ein- 
siedel requested to be informed of the hour 
when the train left; perhaps he would then 
meet him, but he would not make a definite 
promise, for if he did, it would disturb him 
in the delivery of his lecture. 

Eric left him. The Professor went with 
him to the door, took off his black cap, and 
excused himself for not accompanying him 
down the steps. ‘I beg earnestly — very 
—I lecture at two,” he turned back into 
his study. Erie was sure that the Professor 
would see him again. 

The whole town lifted up their eyes, as 
the six persons were going to the station. 
Sonnenkamp escorted Frau Dournay, the 
Major the aunt, and Eric held Roland by 
the hand. They had to wait for the train 
to come in. Suddenly Professor Einsiedel 
made his appearance; and it was a great 
deal for the slender little man to do, as it 
interrupted the regular order of the day. 

Eric introduced the Major and Sonnen- 
kamp. Sonnenkamp had no special word 
to say to him, and the Major, notwithstand- 
ing his kind feelings towards everybody, 
could not find just the right friendly ex- 
pressions with which to address this delicate, 
feeble-looking person, when Eric introduced 
him as his teacher and master. Roland, on 





. the hand. 
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the contrary, with hearty pleasure seized 
the hand of the little man, soft as a child’s, 
and said, — 

‘Do you know how you seem to me? 
You are my grand-teacher; for Herr Eric 
is my teacher, and you are his teacher, and 
so you are my grand-teacher; and if you 
want a dog, I will send a dog to you.” 

Professor Einsiedel quoted some Greek 
words out of Plato to Eric, which expressed 
the joy one feels in a beautiful animated 
youth; then he patted the boy on the shoul- 
der, thanked him for the offer of the dog, 
and said that as he did not like to bid good- 
bye in the rush, he would now bid them fare- 
well before the train arrived. He consid- 
ered that those who were waiting at the 
station had already started on their journey, 
and taking Eric aside, he said in a voice 
trembling with emotion, — 

*« You are well enough off, and you must 
also marry, for the apostle Paul says, ‘ Who- 
ever careth for the things that are of the 
world ought to marry.’” He requested 
him to write more particularly concerning 
Clodwig’s antiquities, then shook him by 
Roland also extended his hand 


to the professor. 

Eric looked after the little man going 
away, who was in his eyes a walking temple 
of the spirit of wisdom; and the 


ood lit- 
tle man rubbed his tender hand on his coat, 
for Roland had pressed it a little too hard. 

The train came thundering in. The 
leave-taking was hurried. Roland kissed 
repeatedly the mother and aunt, and Son- 
nenkamp kissed the mother’s hand. 

His mother said in a low tone to Eric on 
taking leave, — 

** You are forsaking me. I am at rest, I 
know you are not forsaking yourself, and 
so you are still with me. Go, then; hold 
thyself within thyself, and me in thee, and 
it will be well with thee, and well with me.” 

In the railway-car the Major bent towards 
Eric and whispered, — 

‘*T have learned something about your 
father.” - 

** What is it?” 

_ Something good for you and for me. 

Your father, who has gone to the eternal 
home, belonged to our brotherhood. It is 
your right to claim assistance, and my duty 
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to give it. Ionly beg that you will never 
thank me; we are not allowed to thank one 
another.” 

At the first station the Major took Eric 
aside, and asked him whether he had made 
a positive agreement as to salary, indemni- 
fication at dismissal, and pension after the 
completion of the tutorship. Eric treated 
the subject with indifference, and the Major 
gave him to understand that he had full 
power to grant all his demands. He ad- 
vised Eric to strike now while the iron was 
hot. But Eric not seeming at all disposed 
to take up with the advice, the Major de- 
sisted, murmé@ring to himself, — 

‘*Here now, Fraulein Milch is always 
saying that I am not practical; and here 
now is a man who is so learned, and can 
turn himself round and face about seven 
times before I can get up on my feet, and 
he is ever so much less practical than I am.” 

The Major was almost delighted that Eric 
was so unpractical; he could tell Fraulein 
Milch all about it. 

On the way the diamond ring was re- 
deemed, and Exie said to Roland, — 

‘* Let your father take the ring; I would 
prefer that you would not wear a ring for 
the future.” 

Roland gave the ring to his father, and 
the Major said, humming to himself, — 

‘*He has him! He has him by bit and 
curb.” 

It was evening when they drove by the 
small vine-covered house. Roland pointed 
out the house to Eric with glistening eyes, 
but uttered no word. They drove into the 
grounds of Villa Eden, where the air was 
laden with the fragrance of roses, for all 
the roses in Sonnenkamp’s garden were in 
fresh bloom. 

‘* We have it,” cried the architect from 
the castle to the Major, as he was getting 
out. 

‘* Have what ?” 

‘* We have found the castle-spring.” 

‘** And we have him,” cried the Major, 
pointing to Eric. 

And from this day, the Major began 
many of his stories with the words, — 

‘* At the time I rode with Herr Sonnen- 
kamp in the extra train.” 





Tue Bordeaux Society of the Friends of Art 
announces that the Bordeaux Exhibition of 
Works of Fine Art will take place in March. 
This society has organised no less than seventeen 
exhibitions. It consists of upwards of seven 


hundred members, who have subscribed for one 
thousand and ten shares at one pound each ; and 
in the course of the seventeen exhibitions in 
question the society had purchased wares to the 
amount of nearly £37,000, 
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From The Spectator, 16 Jan. 
THE CONFERENCE. 

Tis Conference is a comedy, and not 
an entertaining one, or rather a lever de ri- 
deau, played to gain time before the curtain 
rises on the serious business of the evening. 
It is almost impossible for any one who a 
ies the proceedings carefully to doubt that 
a failure has been prearranged, that neither 
Turkey, nor Greece, nor their respective 
backers, are sincerely desirous of peace. 
The Greek Government knew perfectly well 
weeks ago that its representative would not 
be admitted to the table with any vote, and 
the Porte also knew that a simple acceptance 
of its ultimatum was out of the question. 
Yet both allowed the Conference to meet, 
and then each endeavoured to render its 
meeting useless. At the very first sitting, 
the Greek representative, M. Rangabé, put 
in a little, neatly worded, and quite peremp- 
tory note, stating that under specific instruc- 
tions from Athens he was compelled either 
to obtain an equal vote with Turkey or to 
retire. Greece ‘‘ would not accept a posi- 
tion of inferiority.” If, he said, Conference 
admitted only Great Powers, aifd called 
Turkey a Great Power, he denied the right 
of Great Powers to an ‘‘ exclusive. voice” 
in deciding on their own contests with lit- 
tle ones. Or, if the Assembly was limited 
to those who signed the Treaty of Paris, he 
was bound to observe that the subject-mat- 
ter of dispute had nothing on earth to do 
with the stipulations of that Treaty. After 
which exhibition of Greek acumen he retired 
and remains in retreat, while the Conference 
ag the Sultan’s dispatch, published, like 

. Rangabé’s protest, after its meeting. 
In it the Turkish Government affirm that 
they expect nothing from Conference, that 
they adhere to the ultimatum, and that if 
Conference alters that document or travels 
beyond it the Turkish representative will 
also retire. Under this double fire, the dip- 
lomatists have only two alternatives. ‘They 
can, if they are united, pass their own reso- 
lutions, and compel Turkey and Greece 
alike to obey them by setting fleets in mo- 
tion; but this they nina will not do, 
the Courts having already arranged that they 
are not bound to carry out any resolutions 
at which Conference may arrive! Or they 
may, if disunited, argue for days about some 
declaration of principles to which Turkey 
and Greece, as respectable powers, ought 
alike to attend, and this we can hardly doubt 
is what they will do. They must do some- 
thing, or break up in confusion, and as 
Greece is not bound by declarations she has 
not signed, and Turkey has beforehand re- 
fused to accept anything except her ultima- 
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tum, a dignified invitation to everybody to 
adhere to the Eighth Commandment will 
effect neither good nor harm, while its prep- 
aration will consume some of the time which 
must still elapse before action. 

Turkey and Greece, it seems clear, mean 
mischief, and the real question for Europe 
is whether their backers intend to keep out 
of the fray. We doubt it very greatly. 
The moment hostilities commence Turkey 
will be in a ferment of revolt, and every 
power except England will be in a measure 
compelled to defend herself, Russia against 
the suspicion that she has deserted the 
Christians of Turkey, Austria against Rus- 
sian intrigues in the lower valley of the Dan- 
ube, France against Russian aggression 
ypon Turkey, and Prussia against France. 
The Powers are too fully armed, too suspi- 
cious, and too irritated against each other to 
allow any great opportunity of strife to pass 
peacefully away. ‘Their interests, of course, 
as men on ’Change think, incline them to 
keep the peace ; but so their interests always 
do, and men are no more ruled by their inter- 
ests than they are by their reason. Those in- 
terests, moreover, are by no means so strong 
as usual. They are mainly Treasury inter- 
ests, and the Treasuries of Kurope are groan- 
ing under the burden of this armed peace, 
which is neither peace with its blessings nor 
‘*war with its happy chances,” till grave 
statesmen have avowed their belief that war 
would be more endurable. All the usual 
preliminaries of a grand struggle have been 
successfully got through. ‘The principals, 
France and Prussia, are armed to the teeth ; 
their allies, Russia and Austria, quite as 
well armed as their finances will allow, and 
as each other. There is a regular pretext 
furnished by the attack on Greece. There is 
the proper meeting of diplomatists, with its 
carefully arranged failure. There is the reg- 
ulation rumour that somebody — it is Count 
Bismarck this time —has made some im- 
possible demand, and there is the regular 
fusillade going on among semi-official papers, 
with the Moniteur de l’ Armée at their head. 
Marshal Niel there announces that he is 
ready for anybody, in almost so many words ; 
while Count von Beust prints despatches 
describing the Prussians as pirates, and 
Count von Bismarck retorts in articles about 
the malignant misrepresentations of Count 
von Beust, and the Russian Government 
orders its soldiers to be told that Austria is 
their ‘‘ natural enemy.” These things do 
not amount to proofs that war is at hand, 
but they do amount to proof that the 
half-dozen men who rule Europe are sus- 
picious of each other to a degree which 
would make war almost a relief. 
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There is but one peaceful and one pleas- 
ant feature in the prospect. The peaceful 
one is the character of the Emperor of the 
French. The reluctance of that remarkable 
man to play for tremendous stakes is per- 
haps the strongest feature in his character, 
and this time the stakes involve his throne 
and his dynasty. Nothing could save either, 
if France were beaten; and near as war 
was in September, he may at the last mo- 
ment_recede from his own design. If he 
refuses to move, the question may yet be 
huddled up, for all other powers would, on 
the whole, welcome a postponement. The 

leasant feature is the character of the Brit- 
ish Cabinet. Mr. Gladstone clearly is not 
going to war if he can help it, and there is 
therefore a strong chance, to say the least, 
that for once in her history England may be 
a spectator in a general war. ‘The real quar- 
rel is between North Germany and France, 
and it is neither the interest, the inclination, 
nor the policy of this country to take sides. 


From The Spectator, 16 Jan. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S POLITICAL HUMILITY. 


Mr. GLapsTONE is often reproached by 
the Standard and that sort of journal, 
with being insufferably proud and arrogant. 
Our own view is, that his greatest political 
weakness is due to a very genuine humility, 
which he expresses very simply, very ear- 
nestly, and very frequently, and of which 
his recantation published on Saturday 
(though written a year and a half ago) of 
his misreading of the American Civil War 
in 1862, furnishes us with a good example. 
In that letter he apologizes for his mistake 
in supposing in August, 1862, that Mr. 
Jefferson Davis had welded the Slave 
States into a nation, on grounds which 
seem to us to show that his political inter- 
pretation of the whole war and the cause of 
war had been utterly at fault. He says that 
at that time he had not only miscalculated 
the relative strength of the two combatants, 
but misunderstood the true issue for which 
they were fighting. The North had not 
yet identified itself with the cause of aboli- 
tion, and he mistakenly believed the cause 
of the Union to be almost necessarily the 
cause also of Slavery, because he supposed 
that the whole power of the Union was 
mortgaged to sustaining slavery in the 
South: while he held that as soon as the 
Union should be fairly divided, the slaves 
would prove themselves too strong for the 
whites taken alone, since the latter would 
have been no longer backed by an execu- 
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tive of the United States bound to enforce 
a fugitive Slave law. Surely such-an inter- 
pretation of the facts of the case would not 
have been possible to a man of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s political bias and genius, but for.a 
very strong previous prepossession for the 
‘* peculiar institution” of the South, — due, 
it may be, partly to the local West India 
traditions of Liverpool, — due, we imagine, 
in no small degree to that ecclesiastical 
spirit of patience with, and even tenderness 
towards, institutions enforcing pupilage on 
a childish race, which it has always been in 
harmony with the genius of an authoritative 
Church to regard complacently, if not to 
inculcate. For Mr. Gladstone could not 
have been ignorant that it was to the de- 
termination of the Republican party in 
1859 to limit slavery rigidly to its then lim- 
its, and refuse it that elbow-room for ex- 
pansion which was its first condition of ex- 
istence, that the revolt of the South was 
due, and that the first article in the creed 
of the revolted States was the assertion of 
the right to extend, consolidate, and but- 
tress slavery by every supplementary de- 
vice political genius could invent, some of 
the most notable of the leaders even lean- 
ing tq the theory that white labourers 
should also become the property of the 
capitalists who maintained them. That, in 
spite of this propaganda of servitude on 
the one side, and the stern declaration of 
Mr. Lincoln and his friends that slavery 
should be hemmed in rigidly within its then 
existing limits, and compelled to waste 
itself out on the soils'‘which it had impover- 
ished, Mr. Gladstone should have been 
able to believe that the victory of the South 
would kill slavery sooner than the victory 
of the North, is, we do not hesitate to say, 
explicable only on the ground of a strong 
antecedent prepossession in favour of a 
political pupilage for a childish race. 
That his ~ humanity would have been 
as horrified by a personal visit to the Slave 
States as it was by a personal visit to the 
prisons of Naples, we do not doubt for a 
single moment. But in the meantime, 
while it was far from his field of vision, and 
he saw what it was only in theory, be had, 
we suspect, a half-feeling that the Negro 
was in the position ‘‘into which it had 
pleased God to call him,” —that humility, 
of the sort which St. Paul. enjoined on 
Onesimus in sending him back to his mas- 
ter Philemon, could still be exercised by 
the negroes with great advantage to them- 
selves, —that they might gain more by non- 
resistance and patient endurance of their 
tribulations, than they could gain by any 
violent revolution: in a word, that theirs 
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were agonies and miseries that could be 
better cured by humble submission, than 
by organized defiance or authoritative in- 
terference from outside. Mr. Gladstone 
hated the Civil War as he always hates 
war; referred it, in a great measure truly, 
to the imperial feeling of the North rather 
than to its outraged morality ; palliated the 
fanaticism of the South, on the ground that 
technically at least it was the invaded and 
not the invader, and perhaps also on the 
ground that, after all, its social feeling 
for the negro was less cold, unfriendly, 
and contemptuous than the feeling of the 
North. It was, we may fairly admit, the 
humbler view of the crisis to assume that 
the North was attacking Slavery only from 
proud motives of imperial ambition, and 
the South defending a social institution 
which, however evil in more advanced 
states of society, has a ‘‘ providential as- 
pect in the wider and undeveloped stages 
of many a race.” If Mr. Gladstone could 
have been born a slave, we can quite im- 
agine his opposing bitterly, and even con- 
tentiously, any violent attempt among his 
brethren to overturn the existing order in 
order to achieve their liberty. The Church 
theory he adopts is utterly opposed to vio- 
lent revolt; he himself, though he has 
many confident opinions, has no opinion 
more confident than that he is very liable 
to error, and bound to be content in his 
own station of life, — which happens fortu- 
nately to be a very high one; especially is 
he in the habit of thinking that if an evil 
can only be uprooted by war, there is a 
very strong ground to a Christian mind for 
the presumption that the time for its down- 
fall is not fully come. It was in great 
measure, we do not doubt, Mr. Gladstone’s 
sympathy with the political attitude of pa- 
tience and humility towards powers that be, 
which induced him to look unfavourably at 
first on the war for the Union, though it 
had the extirpation of slavery for its sec- 
ondary aim. Mr. Bright is as much a 
peace man in general as Mr. Gladstone: 
but humility is not his forte, and political 
humility is utterly foreign to him. Conse- 
quently, he felt no inclination at all to 
doubt that the war for the Union and 
against slavery was not an arrogant inter- 
ference with Providential arrangements, 
but rather a holy crusade. 

Mr. Gladstone’s political, or perhaps we 
should say, in principle at least, his ecclesi- 
astical humility, misled him as to the great 
issue in the United States, no doubt warp- 
ing his sympathies and thereby his judg- 
ment. But on the question of the interest 


which Enzland had in the matter, —on 
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which poor Mr. Roebuck went politically 
mad from patriotic bumptiousness, — the 
same political humility led him into a wise, 
cautious, and accurate judgment. ‘ As far 
as regards the special or separate interest 
of England in the matter, I, differing from 
many others, had always contended that it 
was best for our interest that the Union 
should be kept entire ;” and Mr. Gladstone 
held the same view, and eloquently ex- 
pressed it, in 1866, with regard to the union 
of the various fragments of Germany into 
one coherent whole. We have no doubt 
that here what we have ventured to call his 
political humility, — his real moral distrust 
of any political conceit or domineering, — 
his sincere conviction that a nation like an 
individual may be all the better for feeling 
its own comparative insignificance, and may 
be seriously injured by any overweening 
sense of its importance — tended to keep 
his judgment straight, just as in the former 
case it tended to distort it. He distrusted 
the ambitious moral enterprise of the Aboli- 
tionist party, he distrusted the high imperial 
instinct of the Northern Unionism partly, 
we think, from the feeling that both of them 
were fighting audaciously for the sudden 
destruction of a, —temporary, no doubt, 
but still for the moment necessary, — Prov- 
idential arrangement in which it would have 
been better moral taste to acquiesce. He 
distrusted Mr. Roebuck’s desire to see the 
Union broken up that England might not 
be overridden by it, for the same reason. 
Might it not be tor our good to live in the 
presence of a still greater Anglo-Saxon 
power than ourselves? Would it not, at 
any rate, involve far less political tempta- 
tion than the opportunity of intriguing for 
the support of one section of America 
against the other? That is how we inter- 
pret the undercurrent of moral feeling in 
Mr. Gladstone’s mind. It is, if we are 
right, in curious contrast to the mental con- 
dition of his great antagonist, Mr. Disraeli, 
on the same question. We all know how 
cautious Mr. Disraeli was in indicating any 
bias on the American Civil War in favour 
of either party, — much more cautious than 
Mr. Gladstone. But once he did expound 
what he understood as the political philoso- 
phy of the war. He said it was inevitable 
that that should some day take place on the 
American Continent which had long ago 
taken place on the European, the organiza- 
tion of the different local habits, customs, 
and feelings into a variety of independent 
States, with different and, in many respects, 
inconsistent views, which would engender 
there all that competitive political life,"of 
the record of which European history really 
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consists. He saw in the Civil War only 
the incipient stage of the political decompo- 
sition which was to end in establishing this 
permanent competition of various national 
characters and tendencies within the limits 
of the new world. That was a very clever 
and ambitious philosophical aper¢u, though, 
as it turned out, a mistaken reading of the 
facts and tendencies of the case, and it in- 
dicates an error as characteristic of Mr. 
Disraeli as was Mr. Gladstone’s of Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Disraeli ignored altogether 
the moral causes of the war, while Mr. 
Gladstone probably misinterpreted them intu 

ainful ordinations of Providence. Mr. 

israeli classed those moral causes simply 
as specimens of heterogeneous tendencies 
which could not but break out in some 
place or other. He had a ‘ view’ ready to 
account for the facts, —a prophetic view 
which deferred as much to the signs of the 
future, — as he conceived them, —as Mr. 
Gladstone’s did to the ‘ providential’ les- 
sons of the past. The Conservative minis- 
ter had an unconquerable belief in vast 
coming changes; the Liberal minister had 
a devout reverence for the established or- 
der as it was : — such is the irony of politi- 
eal life ! 

If Mr. Gladstone’s political humility, — 
or rather, perhaps, the ecclesiastical humil- 


ity from which it springs, — sometimes mis- 
leads him in making him distrust heartily 
all violent interference with what he con- 
ceives to be the natural course of events, it 
is in one point of view a pure gain to po- 
fitical life, — we mean in the new simplicity, 
the new realism of which it sets the example 


to statesmen. There has been hitherto too 
much of a silly mannerism of omniscience 
about statesmen, and a dread of saying na- 
turally, ‘ well, I knew no more of this than 
anybody else, and as it turned out, I knew 
Jess than some, for [ was certainly wrong,’ 
which Mr. Gladstone’s naturalness of man- 
mer should tend to do away with. There is 
a-notion in the world that great statesmen’s 
opiniens on politics are something more 
than opinions. whether they be formed on 
subjects with which they are really familiar 
ornot. Mr. Gladstone’s manner of saying, 
- both with regard to the Irish Church, and 
the American War, and many other mat- 
ters, ‘really the public gives me credit for 
being much-wiser than I am, I made a great 
though: a very natural mistake, which I am 
—_— willing to admit,’ should do a good 

eal to make the public feel its own respon- 
sibility, anid that even their greatest states- 
mem can never be more than a trifle in ad- 
evance of themselves. If the public at large 
wholly misinterpret and misconceive great 
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events, depend upon it that most even of 
the wisest of our statesmen must do so too. 
This is a very wholesome lesson for all of 
us, and one which statesmen have usually 
been too pompous to teach us. They too 
often retract opinions with great rhetorical 
flourishes intended to disguise the fact that 
they made —_ blunders, and are sorry for 
it. Mr. Gladstone does not do so. He 
says quite naturally what he feels, — that 
he possesses no superhuman insight into 
political affairs, that his admirers are pleased 
to g.ve him credit for more than he has, 
that he recognizes some very great errors 
that he has made; and directly he recog- 
nizes is willing to admit them. This alone 
is a great gain for the truth of politics; and 
humility of this sort, if still somewhat of an 
ecclesiastical virtue, is one of which we want 
a great deal more in political life. 


From The Spectator, 23 Jan. 
THE EMPEROR’S SPEECH. 


SEVENTEEN years of sovereignty, and 
the Emperor is still protesting his right to 
be! he Speech with which Napoleon 
opened his Legislative Chambers on the 
18th inst. has been sharply criticized from 
many sides, for though the Emperor is no 
longer arbiter of Europe, he is still the 
most obvious Sovereign within its limits. 
The Liberals see in the determined reasser- 
tion that the bases of the Constitution are 
beyond discussion, a death-blow to their 
lingering hopes that the Emperor may one 
day crown the edifice; the politicians find 
in the ‘‘firm hope” that peace may be 
maintained, an absence of security that it 
will be; the speculators hear in the proud 
exposition of the strength of France, her 
‘* perfected” armament, her filled maga- 
zines, her well-trained reserves, her new 
Garde Mobile, her reconstructed fleet, a 
murmur as of legions just getting into mo- 
tion, and all these classes of critics may be 
in the right. But to us, we confess, the 
marked feature of the Emperor’s speech is 
the sense it manifests of an abiding, incur- 
able unrest. Throughout he is holding an 
argument with France. answering an oppo- 
sition which, scarcely visible to the rest of 
mankind, is to him, with his strange intui- 
tions as to French feeling — we say strange, 
for if ever a man lived whose mind was es- 
sentially un-French it is the Emperor — 
never even obscure. ‘‘I am,” he begins 
by saying, ‘‘ the responsible chief of a free 
State,” not, observe, a despot or a consti- 
tutional ruler, but the one ‘‘ responsible” 
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and therefore rightly potent authority among 
a people whose freedom is established by 
the fact that they elected himself. French- 
men are to judge the Emperor, not as they 
_ would a King, but as they might an hered- 
itary President, as their own choice, the 
delegate of the nation, clothed with its 
right of sovereignty over itself. So judg- 
ing, they cannot say — this seems to us the 
thought in the Emperor’s mind —that he 
claims too lofty a power, or arrogates to 
himself too exclusive an initiative. The 
oint for them is not his power, but the use 
e makes of it. ‘‘By their fruits,” says 
Napoleon, quoting the Gospel, and startling 
the reader into a sudden perception of a 
im incongruity, ‘‘ by their fruits ye shall 
ow them,” and he enumerates the fruits. 
France has regained her military position 
in spite of Sadowa, a truth which, if not 
true to the world, is true to Frenchmen. 
Two Parliaments elected by universal suf- 
frage have so supported the Emperor that 
he has never wished to shorten the limit of 
their legal duration, —a truth also, and 
one which decides not one dispute, but 
many. If Parliamentary sanction can ever 
legalize absolute power, Napoleon’s has 
Parliamentary sanction. Prosperity in- 
creases, and the revenue ; education spreads ; 
the power of the ‘‘ deliberative assemblies ” 
has been increased, and for myself, said the 
Emperor, for the first time raising his head, 
** for twenty years I have not had a single 
thought, I have not done a single deed of 
which the motive was other than the inter- 
est and greatness of France.” These things 
also are truths, were acknowledged there 
and then by the representatives to be truths ; 
and what, then, asks the Emperor, whom 
all this ‘‘ fruit” does not serve to reassure, 
is it that France requires? ‘The speech is 
one long query, saturated with doubt like 
the songs of Clough or Matthew Arnold, 
and, like the doubt in them, the Emperor's 
doubt is not of the existence of an all-pow- 
erful though invisible sentient force, but of 
its character and its will. He sees clearly, 
as his parasites do not see, that the mighty 


entity which alone on this earth is stronger | 


than himself, that aggregate of forty million 
wills which we call ‘‘ France,” whose voli- 
tion has throughout history been so strange- 
ly indivisible, has wishes which he has not 
fulfilled, instincts which he has not emanci- 
pated, behests to give which he has not 
obeyed, has not, he fears, as yet even 
clearly discerned. And so he questions 


‘* France,” argues with her, pleads before | 
her with a sort of mental wrestling, which | 


imparts to his speech, otherwise somewhat 
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Napoleon is the clearest speaker in Europe, 
and yet most thinkers would class him with 
Mr. Carlyle’s ‘ inarticulate” heroes, so 
greatly does his thought, or rather so great- 
ly does the impression which is below his 
thought, exceed his capacity of inspiring 
conviction. He struggles visibly, some- 
times even painfully, —as in the oddly ba- 
thetic exclamation which commences his 
eat on the result of the new Press 
aw, — to express in a State speech thoughts 
which require a six hours’ burst of oratory, 
and succeeds at last not in expressing them, 
but in hinting what they are. 

Those thoughts, as it seems to us, are 
two, — that he is threatened by a danger he 
clearly sees, and must, to avert it, satisfy 
France in some way, which he is resolved 
shall not be a concession of the ‘‘ régime of 
the tribune,” and hopes will not be war. 
What the danger is perhaps nobody but 
himself can tell. He may be feeling his 
years, and pleading mainly for his dynasty ; 
and in that case he would have no ¢onfidant, 
and would only brood over the fact that the 
youth of France is Republican; that invi- 
tations to Compiégne were declined by the 
whole body of Paris students; that no new 
men, as M. de Cassagnac angrily complains, 
appear to guard the throne. Or he may be 
aware of actual concrete insurrectionary 
dangers arising from the position of his 
throne in the heart of a Republican capital. 
That mysterious Baudin affair has never 
been even plausibly explained. It is cer- 
tain that a powerful force, an army, in fact, 
complete in all its arms, was last year held 
in readiness to suppress an armed insur- 
rection expected on the anniversary of 2nd 
December, and though Paris was as tran- 

uil as ever, it is to us inconceivable that 
these preparations were the result of mere 
panic. Napoleon is not the kind of man 
| who conjures up insurrections, and he has 
|at his disposal an unequalled secret police, 
| which hitherto has preserved his Govern- 
ment from all such mistakes. Or he may 
fear some definite rush of public feeling, 
some clear demand, as, for instance, to be 
‘led to the frontiers, and unwilling to play 
so tremendous a stake, unable to command 
lin person, yet reluctant to confer such an 
| opportunity on a general, he may be plead- 
| ing with France that peace is never shame-_ 
| ful to the strong. ‘That is, no doubt, the 
most obvious meaning of his paragraph on 
| military preparations; but then in that, as 
:in all things, he questions France, and the 
Bourse may have been wise to fall, for 
France may need more restraint than jg im- 
Or, — and 





| plied in a reluctance to urge. 


too imperial,.a singular intellectual charm, | this is the most probable hypothesis of all, — 
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he may sée and dread the gradual growth 
of that most unique quality of France, its 
power of developing a solvent public opinion, 
an opinion in which existing authority dis- 
solves like iron in a strong acid. That 
quality has been absent for years; its se- 
cretion, indeed, requires years; but the 

rocess may have commenced again, and if 
it has, in the next struggle authority will 
melt away, as it had melted away when 
Louis XVI. entered the Salle des Menus, 
still the undisputed head of France, old and 
new. ‘* Bayonets,” said Schwarzenburg, 
**one can do anything with bayonets ex- 
cept sit on them;” but for France the mot 
should be somewhat changed. There the 
fine-tempered steel yields only to an acid. 
Only Napoleon can know accurately if this 
process has begun, if any part of his au- 
thority, any morsel of concrete beneath his 
throne is beginning to crumble away, if his 
personal sceptre is shaking at all, — if, for 
example, he finds certain men indispensa- 
ble, or certain influences irresistible, or cer- 
tain over-zealous followers beyond control 
of the reins. The world says so, but the 
world has not succeeded in reading Napo- 
leon very well, and his mind may still be, 
as it once was, very like water, which vacil- 
lates for ever, but is incompressible by 
anything known to man. Our impression 
is that he sees some such signs, wrestles 
with himself and France to disprove them, 
will finally, in some supreme effort to be 
rid of them, shake the world. What direc- 
tion that effort will take remains a secret 
“sagen, even to himself. Were he what 
e was at fifty, it would, we confidently be- 
lieve, be Socialist. No effort, say many 
French observers, would dislodge the man 
who abolished the mortgages on French 
peasant properties, a proposal which has 
three times emerged under one form or 
another into half light. Were he less bit- 
terly assailed, were parties less irreconcila- 
ble, and feuds less savage, it would be the 
grant of ‘‘ liberty,” that is, of an American 
constitution, with a free legislature and a 
free press, but an irremovable President. 
Sensleen could interpret the wishes of a 


Legislature as readily as those of France, 
and he is no Andrew Johnson, to defy in- 


stead of leading representatives. Being as 
he is, his probable course is a great foreign 
enterprise, which shall once more let France 
feel that she is still first, — as she estimates 

rimacy — among the nations of the world. 

t is to this resolve that all symptoms tend, 
but this resolve is not taken yet; the Em- 
pergr still ‘* hopes,” ‘* firmly hopes,” hon- 
estly hopes, that if he can but wait, if time 
will but fight for him, it may never be un- 
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avoidable. But does Time ever fight for a 
living man, an existipg being, a working 
organism? That is the question Napoleon 
III., like Philip II., —so like and so unlike 
him, the lemur of the Cesarist family, — 
has now to decide, and we fear he will find 
that the truth is in Louis Blanc’s wisest 
apophthegm, ‘‘ Edifices have duration, it is 
only ruins which have eternity.” 


From The Spectator. 
CAST AWAY IN THE COLD.* 


Captain Hayes has here varied the old 
delightful conception of a boyish castaway 
on a desert island with the greatest art, so 
as both to embody in it his own special 
knowledge of the Arctic regions, and to in- 
crease the charm of it by giving his hero a 
single companion, of his own age, to share 
his hopes and fears, his dangers and delib- 
erations, his inventions and his failures. 
To leave a boy absolutely alone in the Arc- 
tic regions and yet to suppose that he would 
have struggled cheerfully and hopefully 
with the horrors of such a solitude would 
have been too improbable, but the compan- 
ionship our author has given him may fairly 
be considered as at least an equivalent to 
the advantages of a tropical situation, and 
it was rather a happy thought of Captain 
Hayes’s when intent on transporting his 
imaginary young Crusoe to the Arctic re- 
gions, to balance its additional difficulties 
and horrors by a cheerful and bright-witted 
comrade. The result is delightful, —a 
story of adventure of the most telling local 
colour and detail, the most exciting danger, 
and ending with the most natural and ef- 
fective escape. There is an air of veracity 
and reality about the tale which Captain 
Hayes could scarcely help giving to an 
Arctic adventure of any kind; there is 
great vivacity and picturesqueness in‘ the 
style; the illustrations are admirable, and 
there is a novelty in the dénouement which 
greatly enhances the pleasure with which 
we lay the book down. It is a great thing 
for boys when the story-teller is not a mere 
littérateur, but a man like Sir Samuel Baker 
or Dr. Hayes, who has himself gone through 
many of the perils it is his duty to relate. 
And there is this advantagé in Captain 
Hayes’s story over that even of Sir Samuel 
Baker, that the writer has kept much closer 
to the class of incidents and scenery with 


* Cast away in the Cold: an Old Man’s Story of a 
Young Man’s Adventures, as related by Captain 
John Hardy, Mariner. | Nee Isaac I. Hayes. 
London: Sampson Low. b 
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which he had himself the closest familiarity. 
He has indeed scarcely given the reins to 
his imagination at all except in matters cal- 
culated to enhance the interest of his story, 
such as the circumstances in which his _he- 
roes were cast away. What their difficul- 
ties would be, and how they might be over- 
come, if they had been so cast away, he 
knew minutely by his own experience, and 
has simply registered for us in this fascin- 
ating little tale. 

Captain Hayes does not venture to rob 
his heroes absolutely of the appliances of 
civilization in wrecking them on the desert 
Arctic island. He leaves them a jack-knife 
of good steel, and a sailor’s needle, and it 
seems doubtful whether they could have 
been pictured with any reasonable prob- 
ability as saving and preserving their lives 
with less. They have to obtain fire and 
keep it alive, to obtain light for the long 
Arctic night, to make warm clothing, to 
find weapons for hunting and capturing the 
creatures on which they feed; and whether 
they could have accomplished these things, 
in spite of their knowledge of the methods 
of civilization, without those two powerfal 
implements of civilization, the jack-knife 
and the needle, seems very questionable. 
After all, the ingenuity of the stone age 
must in some sense have been superior to 
the ingenuity of the age of civilization. 
Annihilate the metals in a world that has 
been educated to assume the use of metals 
as one of the first data of life, and it seems 
more than doubtful if we should not be far 
more helpless than our ancestors of the age 
when metals had never been worked or 
heard of. At any rate, if our two heroes 
had not had their jack-knife to strike sparks 
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heads up to breathe through the holes in 
the ice-sea in the winter-time, is weighted 
and sharpened by letting into the bone, its 
basis, the brass buttons on the pilot-coat in 
which one of them had saved himself; so 
that in reality steel in two forms, and brass 
in one, are the metallic basis, as we ma 
say, of the currency of invention by whic 
they hew a living out of the inhospitable 
frozen regions. But, after all, these data 
are but poor, and probably not many sailor- 
boys thus abandoned would in practice have 
succeeded like our fictitious heroes. Still 
there is nothing either of the impossible or 
of the extravagantly improbable about the 
story; and the account of the gradual 
building-up of their inventions out of their 
necessities, is as natural and much more in- 
tensely interesting than the growth of the 
moral situation of an ordinary novel out of 
the characters and passions of the dramatis 
persone. The mere fact that in the latter 
case the wants and wishes of the characters 
so often engender the situations they de- 
sire, renders the interest less than it must 
be in circumstances where we regard it as 
depending not so much on the desire of the 
adventurer as on the actual resources of ex- 
ternal nature, whether he can obtain what 
he needs or not. Of course, the experi- 
enced critic knows that the tale could not 
have been written if the heroes were not in- 
tended to surmount their chief difficulties ; 
but this is looking at the matter from an ar- 
tificial point of view, and not from that 
which most of the readers for whom this 
| book is intended will probably assume. 

The dénouement is really finely conceived 
| and described, — when near the end of the 
' third winter, as the two lads have just been 





with, to defend themselves with, to cut up | finally resigning hope of any rescue, they 
the flesh of the seals and the bears with,|see a great Arctic bear running at full 
and also their needle to sew with directly | speed over the sea of snow and ice, and 
they had discovered that the sinews of the | while endeavouring to escape from it to 
narwhal’s tail would make a decent kind of | their huts, catch the bark of dogs in pur- 
thread, Captain Hayes would scarcely have | suit, and at length distinguish a sledge 
been able to keep his heroes alive with any | driven by a wild-looking man clad in furs 
decent show of probability. As it is, on! rushing on in pursuit of the bear. The ac- 
the basis of the jack-knife and the needle, count of his passing them by without any 
he rears up their rude and temporary civ-| apparent notice, of their passionate and at 
ilization without any extreme improbability. last hopeless pursuit of him, of their re- 


Perhaps something of a makeshift needle 
might have been made out of a splinter of 
bone with a hole pierced in it by the jack- 


turn to the hut in despair such as they 
had never yet suffered, and of their aban- 
doning themselves to sleep as the only rem- 


knife, but without the jack-knife we fear edy for their misery, of being wakened out 
the readers could scarcely have been in-_ of it by a wild voice in an unknown tongue, 
vited to suppose that our heroes su€cess- of their acquaintance with the Esquimaux 
fully provided for their necessities at all. hunter and the result of it, is described 
Indeed, Captain Hayes actually assumes | with an artistic pry that is far beyond 
metals in three forms as the basis of his he-| the ordinary mark of a tale of adventure. 
roes’ success, — for the harpoon by which | The scene is one that will live in boys’ im- 
they capture the seals, when they put their | aginations, — the twilight sky with a sun 








| 
| 
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not very far below the horizon, the yellow 
bear rushing over the snow and winding 
his way among the icebergs, the dark ob- 
ject apparently in pursuit, the breaking of 
the first bark upon the ear, the sledge with 
its six dogs passing at full speed without a 
sign of notice and recognition from the 
only human being the lads have beheld for 
three years, the vanishing of the pursued 
and the pursuer into the night as if they 
had been an illusion and not a reality, the 
falling of the curtain on their hopes,— these 
are clements of a picture to live long in the 
imagination, and not merely to excite it for 
a moment and pass away. Dr. Hayes’s story 
of the two Arctic Crusoes will long remain 
one of the most powerful of children’s sto- 
ries, as it assuredly deserves to be one of the 
most popular. 


THE PARAGUAYANS. 


To THE Eprror or THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir, — Your article in last week’s Specta- 
tor on ‘* The Paraguayan War ” does, I be- 
lieve, but the strictest justice to the most 
heroic struggle which the world has seen 
since that of the ‘* Beggars ” of the Seven 
Provinces against Philip II. of Spain. Al- 
low me, however, to say that on one, in itself 
very unimportant but very curious point, 
you mistake the outward features of the 
struggle. Whatever their Guarani. ances- 
tors may have been, the Paraguayans of the 
present day are not ‘‘ dark-skinned men” 
fighting ‘‘ at the bidding of a white man.” 
Explain it who may, they are probably the 
fairest in complexion of all the present 
races of South America (for the English, 
Dutch, and French colonists of Guiana can- 
not be considered as such), whilst their now 
sole opponents, the Brazilians, are the 
darkest. 

The late Charles Mansfield, whose match- 
less powers of observation enabled him to 
be the first to divine the capabilities of this 
wonderful little people, dwells in his Para- 
guay repeatedly on this fact. Of the first 
boat’s crew which came to fetch him over the 
Parana from Itapiré he writes: ‘* The men 
were utterly unlike the rest of the South 
Americans that I have seen; there were 
seven of them, and I should have supposed 
they had all been picked men from England 
or Italy, some of them quite fair, none of 
them with any signs of Indian blood.” Else- 
where he says, *‘ The most curious thing 
about the people in this country, where un- 
doubtedly the fusion of the Spanish and In- 
dian blood was complete, where all the 





Conquistadores took Guarani wives, and 
where, too, there seems to have been less 
opportunity for mixture with the fair-haired 
European races, is that among high and 
low there is less appearance of Indian blood, 
and more resemblance to English complexion, 
than in any part of South America I have 
seen. In poor cottages in the country I 
have seen numerous children whom I should 
have supposed to be the offspring of some 
high-bred English family, with delicately- 
cut features, rather long than broad, and 
hair as fair as any Saxon; among many of 
them I see reddish hair, quite Scotch.” And 
again, in another letter, ‘* The curious thing 
is, the number of fair English and Scotch- 
looking faces that one sees, with fair and 
even red hair; you see none among the 
Spanish-speaking natives lower down the 
river.” And repeatedly in conversation 
with me he has reverted tothe English look 
of the Paraguayans as a people. Indeed, 
so far as the Spanish type of feature and 
complexion yet lingers, it seems to be chiefly 
in the ‘* upper hundred,” whom Mr. Mans- 
field terms ‘* comparatively a miserable set, 
though good-natured,” whilst ‘‘ the peasantry 
are anoble race.” In short, Marshal Lopez 
is probably darker than the bulk of his sol- 
diers.* 

Of the singularly endearing qualities of 
the people a remarkable proof is afforded in 
the letter of an English engineer in Para- 
guay, quoted in to-day’s Times from the 
Liverpool Albion, who having, he says, 
‘* visited nearly every nation of the Old 
World,” declares, ‘‘ speaking generally, 
that the people here are immeasurably supe- 
rior to the people of England, or of any 
other nation I have yet seen, in one great 
respect, —namely, they are Christians, not 
in name only, but in practice. All that you 
have heard of their bravery has not been 
overrated ; they are brave because they are 
good.” : 

I trust with you that President Sarmiento 
(whose little work entitled Civilisacion y 
Barbarie, published now, if I remember 
aright, over twenty years ago, remains 
probably still the single really original one 
yet written by a South American) will be 
able to oppose an efficient check to the con- 
tinuance of the war. Virtually, — if Bue- 
nos Ayres could only get over her jealousy 
of Paraguayan independence, —the great 
interest of both countries is the same, and is 
that 6f the whole civilized world besides, 


*«J.M. L.” must account for the photograph in 
Mr. Ilutchinson’s book, which is that of a Para- 
guayan, light.indeed as a Hindoo, but still dark as 
compared with Lopez. The Brazilians indeed are 
in one sense darker, Portugal being full of negro 
blood, but the face is more European. 
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viz., to keep open and develop the trade of 
the magnificent water system of the Plate- 
Parana-Paraguay and their affluents; and 
for this purpose, the existence of a vigorous 
power, with an efficient river navy in the 
upper basin of that-water system, is indis- 
pensable. The victory of Brazil would be 
an unmitigated curse to civilization, free- 
dom, Christianity ; the success of Paraguay 
will be the regeneration of a continent. 

To one power, above all others, it would 
belong to put an end to the struggle by the 
mere moral weight of its intluence, — the 
United States. Unfortunately that power 
seems in some unaccountable way to have 
taken hitherto the very opposite course to 
that which its own character, as henceforth 
redeemed from the curse of slavery, would 
seem to have commanded, —to have fa- 
voured the encroachments of the one great 
remaining slave empire, and got involved in 
a quarrel of its own with President Lopez. 
of course the accounts of the disputes which 
we have réceived hitherto throw all the 
blame upon the Paraguayans, but the at- 
tempt to lie down the Paraguayan cause has 
been so persevering and so systematic that 
I cannot trust them. 1 shall not be at all 
surprised if the real cause of the quarrel 
should lie in some lingering sympathy with 
the slave-power in President Johnson’s nom- 
inees. 

Let the issue of the war, however, be 
what it may, it must seemingly have for its 
result to break up Brazilian slavery. 
Whilst the patriotism of the Paraguayans 
knows no bounds, and, as you observe, the 
fact is confirmed that the very women are 
ready to take up arms, your average Bra- 
zilian, — on the coast line steeped too often 
to the lips, in the most hideous vices; 

lunged, in the rich slave provinces of the 
interior, in the boundless profligacy of the 
‘* patriarchal institution,” where absolutely 
no check of religion or morality practically 
exists to limit it; subject everywhere toa 
law which is exemplary against small of- 
fences, and ignores all heinous ones, and 
to an administration pervaded in all its 
branches by fraud and falsehood, — knows 
nothing of patriotism beyond the name. It 
may be true that in the earlier times of the 
war some willing recruits may have been 
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found amongst the simpler, honester popu- 
lations of those interior provinces where the 
special products of slave culture are scarcely 
raised; but that period is now past, and it 
seems certain that after emptying her jails, 
transforming kidnapped Indians into volun- 
teers, and probably enforcing a conscription 
everywhere within the narrow limits within 
which it can be enforced, Brazil henceforth 
can scarcely recruit her armies but from 
slaves, who win their freedom at the peril of 
their lives. Thus, the longer the war lasts 
the greater is its drain upon the slave popu- 
lation, whom it is at the same time gradu- 
ally training to the use of arms. Few, i in- 
deed, probably, are the blacks and browns 
who will return to tell the dreadful story of 
the war, with its pestilences, and its marsh 
fevers, and the sudden attacks and the fierce 
resistance of the Paraguayan ‘‘ demons ;” 
but every one who does will be to his con- 
geners a centre of admiring, absorbing in- , 
terest, an unfailing source of new thoughts, 
impulses, wishes, hopes, and at the same 
time an object of mingled jealousy and ter- 
ror to the lazy, self- indulgent master caste. 
A few hundred such may ‘be sufficient to set 
the slave provinces of Brazil on fire from end 
to end. But one would fain hope that 
among the higher ranks of the Brazilian Ar- 
my, — which ‘indeed probably comprise some 
of the most honourable men of the country, 
—the example of heroism set by the Para- 
guayan-freemen will not be lost; and that 
Brazil herself will at last be ashamed both 
of a disgraceful war against the independ- 
ence of a noble little people, and of that 
accursed system which was its substantial 
cause. Between a free Brazil and a free 
Paraguay there need be no enmity ; between 
a slaveholding Brazil and a free Paraguay 
there is indeed war to the knife. For 
wherever slavery and freedom are side by 
side, the two must grapple, and the struggle, 
—though it may cease for a time through 
exhaustion of the combatants, — must last 
till the very death. And yet, by some 
strange magic, dying freedom usually inflicts 
a death-wound on her opponent, and bury- 
ing herself in his very breast, rises from it 
at some future day new-born. —I am Sir, 


&e., 
January 12, 1869. J. M. L. 





Ir would be curious to investigate the effect of 
the introduction of reading for railways on the 
style of German popular literature. Moritz 


Hartmann, at all events, seems to have recog- 
nized anid accommodated himself to the requisites 
of this new order of composition. 


The structure 





of his sentences is concise, the sequence of inci- 
dent rapid, and he avoids obscurity. The con- 
sequence is that his novel is free from the beset- 
ting sins of German fiction, and although in no 
way a high-class work, is a success in its line, 
Saturday Review. 
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From The Spectator, 23 Jan. 
THE THRONE OF SPAIN. 

WE are not quite sure that the English 
world, ourselves included, have quite done 
justice to the Provisional Government of 

pain. With all their blunders — and some 
of their blunders, such as the delay in 
assembling the Cortes, have been very 
grave —they have shown on one point 
some sagacity, great nerve, and decided 
firmness. They have recognized, what no 
amount of experience seems able to teach 
English Liberals, the terribly Conservative 
force of universal suffrage, the extreme re- 
luctance of the main body of a people to 
trust itself on any new path. From the day 
when they established that system as the 
primary law of Spain they have declared 
that the Cortes ought to settle the form of 
Government, that for themselves they were 
monarchical, and that they did not doubt 
the nation, once fairly consulted, would 
prove itself monarchical also. To that 
programme the Government have adhered, 
we are bound to acknowledge, with true 
Spanish tenacity. Publicists out of Spain 
have urged them to complete their work, 
the priesthood has threatened them, the 
great cities have risen against them, and 
they have met every form of opposition 
with a dogged repetition of their original 
creed. Castelar and his Reds threatened, 
and the Government silently increased the 
garrison of the capital. Republican ideas 
spread till it seemed as if all Spain were 
becoming Republican, and the Government 
went on seeking for a King. Cadiz and 
Malaga rose in arms, and the Government 
poured grapeshot upon the insurgents till 
they sank again into expectant quiescence. 
The Cuban Creoles seized the opportunity 
to declare the independence of the island, 
and the Government, with half their cities 
seething with discontent, a Treasury nearly 
bankrupt, and an- Army clamorous for fa- 
vours, sent a highly popular general and 
10,000 of their best troops to put down an 
insurrection 3,000 miles away. A pre- 
tender actually entered Spain, and was 
curtly but very decidedly ordered back to 
Lisbon. If the members of Government 
quarrelled among themselves, they pre- 
sented an united front to the world; if the 
Army pressed its claims too vehemently, 
they, at least, trusted it to do most serious 
work; and if Napoleon interfered, they 
contrived, at all events, to let Spain appear 
utterly independent. The Cortes should 


decide, and long as the delay has been, the 
Cortes has been elected; and it is known 
that, as the Provisional Government pre- 
dicted from the first, the decision of Spain 
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is to reconstitute the Monarchy. Madrid 
and the provinces have outvoted the county 
towns by more than a two-thirds’ majority, 
or about 252 to 100. We shall, we doubt 
not, be speedily deluged with statements 
showing that the elections have been car- 
ried by official pressure, and many of those 
statements will, no doubt, be true; but, 
after all, they amount to very little. Even 
the French Government always fails to 
squeeze the electors when they are deter- 
mined, and the Government of Spain has 
nothing like the resources at the disposal 
of the Emperor of the French. The mass 
vote even may turn out to have been a 
small one; but then people who, in a crisis 
of the national history, will not take the 
smallest trouble to express their own pre- 
dilections, are usually inclined to govern- 
ment from above, and must in any event 
be held to be ready to acquiesce in any tol- 
erable Administration. ‘The lesson of the 
election, in fact, is, that while the great 
cities contain a population mor® or less de- 
cidedly in favour of a Republic, Spain, as 
a whole, sees no sufficient reason to change 
her form of government. She would rather 
import a king than do without one, and 
though foreign politicians may deem her ill- 
advised, she has a right to please herself. 
The re-establishment of the Throne may 
be taken as decreed, and the next serious 
question will be the selection of its occu- 
pant. In any other country the constitu- 
tion would be much more important, but in 
Spain the individual is pretty sure to con- 
centrate in his own hands, or those of some 
single Minister, the substance of power. 
The Army, when not in revolt, is obedient, 
the Cortes has always displaved weakness 
when resisting the throne, and the populace 
of Madrid, — which is a genuine power in 
politics, though Madrid is not Paris, —is 
decidedly on the side of the Palace. The 
King, if at all popular, will probably after 
a year or two do pretty much as he likes, 
and the character of the man selected be- 
comes, therefore, of the very last impor- 
tance. Fortunately, or unfortunately, the 
number of possible candidates is reduced 
by circumstances, by pledges, and by per-. 
sonal considerations to a very narrow 
group. The Cortes is free, and could, 
therefore, we presume, order a Restoration, 
or elect a Bonaparte, or vote for Espartero, 
or offer the Crown to Prim; but it is not 
likely to. do any of these things. There 
are, we imagine, but four persons who have 
a measurable chance of election, the Prince 
of the Asturias, Don Ferdinand of Portu- 
gal, the Duke de Montpensier, and Prince 
Amadeus Duke of Aosta, second son of 
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Victor Emanuel. The election of the 
Prince of the Asturias would, of course, be 
entirely opposed to the watchword of the 
Revolution, ‘‘ Down with the Bourbons!” 
but then the Cortes has not yet sanctioned 
either Revolution or watchword; the elec- 
tion of the Prince obviates dynastic opposi- 
tion, and the appointment of a Regent 
would put Prim in his place. The boy’s 
chance is, however, we fancy, very small, 
for the Provisional Government will not 
nominate him, and to oppose the Govern- 
ment on behalf of a child will require more 
civil courage than is usually found in Spain. 
Don Ferdinand would, no doubt, be the 
best candidate of all, for he can govern, 
and his next heir is Sovereign of Portugal, 
and would reunite the Peninsula; but we 
question if the Generals desire a man who 
can govern, and there is no evidence that 
Don Ferdinand has reconsidered his deter- 
mination to have nothing more to do with 
the irksome business called reigning. It is 
conceivable that the Cortes might insist on 
offering him the throne ; but scarcely proba- 
ble that he would accept a burden which 
would bring him nothing except a higher 
rank in the world, and many opportunities 
of benefiting mankind. The third candi- 
date, the Duke de Montpensier, has, per- 
haps, the greatest chance of all. He is 
Spanish, at all events by adoption; he has 
the support of certain members of the Pro- 
visional Government; he is in favour at 
Rome; and he possesses some portion of 
his father’s ability, though marred, it is 
said, by more than his father’s selfishness 
and his father’s love for actual cash re- 
ceipts. He is not popular personally, his 
wife is as devout as her sister the ex- 
Queen, and he is wanting, if not in the 
courage of the soldier —a groundless cal- 
umny, arising from an accident —at least 
in the spirit of adventure necessary to a 
man who stakes his all against a throne. 
It is believed, moreover, that he is the one 
candidate forbidden by the Emperor Napo- 
leon; and though the influence of the Tuil- 
eries would weigh little against a national 
movement, it will tell heavily — the suc- 
cess of a political intrigue. ‘There remains 
the Duke of Aosta, who is, strange to say, the: 
legal heir under the treaty which finally gave 
the Spanish Throne to the Bourbons. It 
was arranged in that Treaty that, failing the 
Bourbons, Spain should pass to the House 
of Savoy; and although that arrangement 
would not in the present age constitute a 
title, the fact helps greatly to conciliate the 
pride of a people always pleased with refer- 
ences to its past. The Duke is twenty-five 
years old, has a son just born, and inherits 
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some share both of the ability and the pas- 
sionate will of the successful House of Sa- 
voy. His accession would be, regarded 
with distinct pleasure in Italy, France, and 
England, and he would be at once acknowl- 
edged by all Europe. The Liberals of 
Spain would find in him a barrier against 
the encroachments of the Church, and the 
peasantry a man accustomed to the ways 
and prejudices of a Southern people. On 
the other hand, Rome cannot look with 
favour on such an election, the Italians are 
not popular in Spain, and the Prince him- 
self has had no experience of government. 
The decision, we should imagine, between 
these conflicting influences will rest with 
the Provisional Government; and if its 
members pronounce, as it is reported they 
will pronounce, for the Duke d'Aosta, he 
will probably be crowned without resist- 
ance, and may set himself at once to his 
three tremendous tasks, —the restoration 
of political discipline in the Army, the es- 
tablishment of a decent system of taxation, 
and the creation of a tenure tolerably ac- 
ceptable to the majority of Spaniards. 
Until those three revolutions have been ac- 
complished there can be no security for any 
Government in Spain, and each of the three 
would task to the utmost the abilities of the 
ablest statesman in Europe. 





DISCONNECTED MEMORIES. 
To THE Eprror or THE SPECTATOR. 

Sm, — In your recent ingenious specula-~ 
tions on the relations of memory to personal 
identity, you express a wish for more infor- 
mation on the cases of disconnected mem- 
ory which are known to have occurred. 
Perhaps you may care to have the following 
details of two curious cases which came 
under my own observation some thirty years 
ago, especially as one of them has a bear- 
ing on ** the two distinct lives which all of 
us lead, the life of sleep, and the life of 
waking.” 

A friend of mine,.when between seventy 
and eighty years of age, was -deprived, by 
a paralytic seizure, of the use of one arm 
and the power of speech, and her features 
were considerably distorted. In a short 
time, under medical treatment, these symp- 
toms were removed: she was restored to 
her usual health, and her faculties appeared 
to be unimpaired: her recollection was as 
clear as ever of past events and of the 
knowledge she had acquired from books or 
otherwise ; but, to her dismay and astonish- 
ment, she found that she had utterly forgot- 
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ten how to read or write, even to the very 
alphabet. Being a person of energeti: 
character, she set to work resolutely to 
learn to read, and a very hard task she 
found it; she succeeded ultimately by mak- 
ing her maid read with her word for word in 
the New Testament, of which she remem- 
bered the substance, and could repeat whole 
passages by heart, though she had forgotten 
the printed characters. It was the same 
with writing; she had to learn afresh how 
to form and join the letters. 
writing she acquired resembled in some de- 
gree her former one, but was inferior to it, 
and she wrote with difficulty, never recov- 
ering the facility with which, before her ill- 
ness, she had corresponded with many 
friends. The attention requisite in forming 
the characters checked the tlow of ideas, — 
as is often the case with children. 

The instance of what might be called ‘* two 
lives in one” occurred in a French lady of 
middle age, the wife of a lawyer in Nor- 
mandy. In appearance she was robust, 
but had a heavy look ‘about the eyes, and 
was of a highly nervous temperament. For 
about a year before the time I met with her 
she had been subject to what the physicians 
(who regarded her as a psychological curi- 
osity) called fits of somnambulism. She 
would close her eyes at any hour of the 
day or night, and open them shortly after 
in a totally different state of consciousness. 
On one occasion, when her husband did not 
return from a journey at the expected hour, 
she became anxious, and sent a servant to 
the town to inquire if there were letters 
from him. Soon after she fell into the ab- 
normal state which was easily brought on 
by excitement or anxiety. During its con- 
tinuance her husband arrived at the chateau. 
She welcomed him joyfully, inquired about 
his journey, ordered refreshments for him, 
&c., but after he had quitted the room ‘she 
soon awoke as from a dream, and eagerly 
inquired if the servant had returned and 
what tidings he had brought about her hus- 
band, entirely unconscious of having just 
seen and conversed with the latter, —in- 
deed, she could hardly be convinced of the 
fact. In each state she always went back 
immediately to the moment at which she 
had quitted that state, whichever it might 
be, taking up the thread of her life there 
and recollecting what had passed during 
its continuance, whilst the intermediate 
are seemed blotted out of her memory 

or the time. 

In her dream state, if it may be so called, 
she would talk in the patois of her native 
village (which she carefully avoided at other 
times ), and would sing very sweetly pro- 


The hand- 
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vincial ballads, which in her normal state 
she could rarely be induced to do by her 
friends, being excessively timid and ner- 
vous. Her senses while in the dream-state 
were , age alive to all the objects around 
her; she could even use her needle, and on 
one occasion she noticed a rent in the sou- 
tane of the priest and mended it very 
neatly,— though when she awoke she would 
scarcely believe that it was her work, not 
having the slightest recollection of the cir- 
cumstances. In many respects she seemed 
to return almost to the character of child- 
hood, doing many incongruous things; for 
instance, she would want to walk out, or 
order the carriage in the middle of the 
night without due cause,— was wayward 
and petulant if contradicted, and so little 
under the control of reason that it was con- 
sidered unsafe to leave her with servants 
only. To her husband or the priest she 
would submit immediately. 

When under the influence of this sort of 
somnambulism, her state appears to have 
somewhat resembled that which I have since 
heard may be induced by mesmerism. Its 
veculiarity consisted in the accuracy of the 
impressions made on her by outward ob- 
jects, whilst all that happened, after vanish- 
ing like a dream, was distinctly remem- 
bered the next time she fell into this wak- 
ing sleep; thus she lived two lives, each 
with a memory of its own, but linked to- 
gether by recognition of the same persons 
and objects. 

It should, however, be observed that 
these two lives were not simultaneous, but 
alternated with each other. They do not 
therefore favour the amusing hypothesis of 
one identical self living at the same time in 
two or more different planets. I am, Sir, 


&e., B. K. BR. 


From The Spectator. 

THE suggestions we threw out a fortnight 
ago on the subject of the curious psychologi- 
cal case in New Orleans, where a young 
German, George Nickern, lost, by a fall, 
all sensation and all consciousness, recover- 
ing, however, in about six weeks, under 
medical treatment, every faculty except 
memory, and having, as it were, to begin 
life anew at the age of twenty, has brought 
us some new cases of so much interest that 
we cannot resist discussing one very re- 
markable question which they suggest, and 
for the resolution of which they provide new 
data. This question is whether we recog- 
nize ourselves in the same way in which we 
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recognize a room, by the furniture it con- 
tains, by the position of the fire and the 
windows, and the books and the desk and 
the sideboard, — whether in like manner we 
recognize ourselves by observing the same 
stock of powers and memories one minute 
which we observed the last (with the addi- 
tion, of course, of the intervening experi- 
ences), or whether, on the contrary, self- 
consciousness is not something wholly dis- 
tinct from those ‘‘ notes” of us by which 
other persons know us, from our modes of 
viewing things, our tricks of thought and 
manuer, our stock of information, our prac- 
tical talents, in a word, from any and all the 
items of any psychological and moral inven- 
tory that either we ourselves could construct 
or any one else could construct for us. 
Now, let us look at the curious cases of al- 
tered or dual memory with which we have 
been supplied, and see how far they shed 
any light on the question we have suggested. 

It would seem that the remarkable cases 
of lapses of memory are of two kinds, — 
one kind being akin to what the medical 
profession now call aphasia, where there is 
no sort of self-oblivion at all,—the psy- 
chological peculiarity, indeed, of which is 


that the mind, though it may be perfectly 
sane, hits on the wrong words by which to 
express itself without being aware that it 


has done so, and yet — the network of asso- 
ciation being still but little impaired — often 
on very remarkable metaphorical expres- 
sions for the words really wanted. Thus 
we remember an old geologist suffering from 
aphasia, asking his son concerning the 
writer and his wife, ‘‘ whether he had ever 
seen these two specimens before,” — his sci- 
entific understanding evidently classing men 
as mere ‘‘ specimens” of a species in natu- 
ral history. We suspect that the cause of 
this kind of loss of memory, expressed of 
course psychologically and not physiologi- 
cally, is that there has been too weak a hold 
of self-consciousness on the ordinary forms 
of language, and that memory, remaining 
strongest in those departments where the 
self-conscious action of the mind has been 
strongest, loses its grasp of all words 
learned by rote as it were, and without re- 
flective analysis, though retaining its hold 
on those which have run the gauntlet of 
analysis and reflection. We suspect that 
the same account may be given of the first 
of the two cases mentioned by our corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ B. K. R.” in another column, 
where, after an attack of paralysis, the pa- 
tient, though completely recovering her 
memory of all her previous life and knowl- 
edge, yet completely lost her power of rec- 
ognizing the printed and written alphabet 
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either for the purpose of reading or writing, 
and had to learn afresh after the age of sev- 
enty to decipher even the familiar passages, 
in the New Testament and elsewhere, which 
she had never forgotten how to recite, and 
of which she grasped the full significance. 
In point of fact, nothing is more arbitrary, 
— nothing, that is, more completely devoid 
of those various converging trains of associ- 
ation by which we recover so many lost 
facts, —than the connection between the 
sounds and the shapes of the letters, and 
nothing that we know in life is more com- 
pletely learned without the help of reflec- 
tion, by mere rote. We do not wonder, 
then, that in the case of a sudden failure of 
memory, unattended by any loss of self- 
consciousness, the loss should fall upon the 
earliest links of purely arbitrary associations, 
i.€., associations formed by contiguity in 
time between a certain set of sounds and a 
certain set of forms, but not associations 
even of the same organ of sense, and not 
associations which more than one monoto- 
nous set of experiences had ever rivetted. 
It was only like losing the link of connec- 
tion between the keys of a piano and the 
notes they would strike, —a sort of knowl- 
edge which, if unconnected with any scien- 
tific rationale, would, we should think, be 
very apt to go, as self-consciousness can 
enter exceedingly little into the process of 
learning it. All mere rote-knowledge, in 
which the more completely you suppress your 
own reflective powers, the quicker you get 
on, is pretty sure to go first. For it is the 
knowledge of self which is the root of mem- 
ory, and hence of the period before the child 
gains a knowledge of itself, as distinguished 
from its mere sensations, it can recollect 
nothing. All the arbitrary rote-processes, 
herefore, into which self-knowledge enters 
very slightly indeed, are pretty sure to ooze 
away first. 

But the second case mentioned by our 
correspondent ‘‘ B. K. R.” is far more cu- 
riousand, to our minds, far more instruct- 
ive in relation to the rationale of such 
losses of memory. It is, as we understand 
it, the case of a lady with what we may call 
a forked memory, —i.e., two distinct states 
of memory, each of them grafted on to a 
common stock dating more than a year pre- 
viously, but growing separately since that 
time. This, we say, is the construction we 
put on “ B. K. R.’s” account of the Nor- 
man lady’s case; though she describes it as 
two quite distinct and alternating states of 
memory, ‘‘ but linked together by recogni- 
tion of the same persons and objects.” She 
tells us indeed that each memory, both the 
‘** normal” and the ‘‘ abnormal,” went back 
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straight to the last moment when it was 
interrupted by the transition to the other 
state. But this seems to us to imply that 
both went back to the time before the frac- 
-ture took place. If she recognized her hus- 
band, and servants, and house, and furni- 
ture, and remembered how to sew and sing, 
&c., in the ‘‘ abnormal” state, as she did, 
she clearly had a good stock of experience 
at her service, gathered from the time be- 
fore her disease began. She could not 
have known her husband without remem- 
bering her marriage, nor her songs, prob- 
ably, without remembering something of 
the time when she learned them, and so 
forth. Even though she required, as we 
understand, to be made doubly acquainted 
with any recent event, her husband’s jour- 
ney and return, for instance,— once in 
her normal and once in her abnormal 
state, —before she could recognize the 
fact in both states, still had she forgot- 
ten, in her abnormal state, all she had 
learned before this morbid condition began, 
there would not have’ been the means of 
making her au fait of the general facts 
around her in her abnormal state at all. 
We infer, then, that we may assume that 
though the normal and abnormal memories 
alternated, each succeeding and excluding 
the other, after the dualism had once be- 


gun, yet each of them drew upon the com- 
mon stock which preceded the first ovcur- 


rence of the abnormal state. To suppose 
that what our correspondent calls the ‘ ab- 
normal’ memory led back to a mere blank 
as regards the time preceding her first seiz- 
ure, would be inconsistent with supposing 
that she knew her husband and the priest, 
and felt her usual reverence for both, and 
could sing her old songs, and so forth. We 
suspect that both states were really abnor-@ 
mal, although only one of them seemed to 
change the lady’s character and to impress 
upon it a more childish and less self-con- 
scious aspect, — that there had been, when 
she was first seized, some virtual untwisting 
of the thread of her life, one of the un- 
twisted fibres connecting it with the condi- 
tion in which she seemed most like herself, 
and another with the trance-like condition 





described by our correspondent in which 
she lost her usual self-conscious timidity, | 
her consideration for others (excepting her 
husband and the priest), and became way- 
ward and wilful. But whether this conjec- | 
ture be correct or not, nothing can show| 
more clearly how much memory of exter- 
nal events depends upon the power to find 
the same self within. This Norman lady 
could remember in each condition the events 
associated with that state of her own mind 
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in which she then was, but not those con- 
nected only with the other aspect of herself. 
The tie in each case was her self-conscious- 
ness. When she found the wayward, com- 
paratively unself-conscious, childlike self 
uppermost, she recollected the husband, 
and the priest, and the servants, and the 
events associated with that aspect of herself. 
When she found the timid, self-restrained, 
anxious woman uppermost, she remembered 
the husband, and the priest, and the servants, 
and the events associated with that side of 
herself. But did not both these phases be- 
long to her true old self? and was it not, as 
it were, the double refraction, or breaking 
of herself into two distinct states, in the one 
of which the childlike, wayward side of her 
had almost utterly disappeared, and in 
the other of which the reflective, anxious, 
deliberative side of her had almost utterly 
disappeared, which caused this dualism in 
her memory? All memory really con- 
sists in restoring, from a fragment of a 
past state of consciousness, the whole of 
that past state of consciousness. But if 
the uniting link, —the self, — known to us 
at one moment is essentially different in as- 
pect from the self known to us at another 
moment, none of the objective facts to be 
remembered, even though they were the 
same, could seem the same. It is then the 
split, the cleavage, in self-knowledge which 
in this case causes the dualism of memory. 

The third case we have been referred to 
is contained in a very curious tract by Mr. 
Robert Dunn (M.R.C.S.) published in a 
Lancet of 1845, and reprinted from it in a 
small tract, in the same year. It is the 
story of a young woman who, at the time 
in ill-health, fell into a river and was 
nearly drowned. She was rescued and 
brought to her senses again, and for some 
days was quite herself, though very ill; 
but in about ten days she fell into a fit, 
and when she recovered from this fit, she 
was found to have lost her sense of hear- 
ing, her sense of taste, and her power of 
articulation, and to have totally lost all 
memory of persons and things about her, 
though she retained very keenly her power 
of vision and her sense of touch. When 
she returned home she recognized no one 
and nothing, not even her mother, and for 
along time she utterly forgot from day to 
day what she had been doing the previous 
day, so that her memory even in this ab- 
normal state was not continuous. The 
curious thing was that her love of wild 
flowers, and her love of her mother, soon 
showed themselves again, aud that the first 
return of articulation was in an attempt to 
ask the cause of her mother’s grief when 
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she saw the latter in trouble many months 
after she herself had fallen into this state ; 
and next, in naming the wild flowers she 
saw when taken into the country. Latterly 
she was unhappy if the man to whom she had 
been formerly engaged were not near her, 
and eventually it was apparently jealousy 
at seeing him paying attention to another 
which threw her, about a year after her 
seizure, into a second fit, from which she 
recovered in her right mind, but without 
the slightest memory of the intervening 
year. She recovered her old memory of 
persons and things, spoke as usual, and 
before long recovered her hearing too, 
which was the last link in her recovery. 
One marked feature in this case is the evi- 
dent flickering of a half-memory beneath 
her blank forgetfulness, as in her restless- 
ness, when her mother, and subsequently 
her former lover, were not near her. She 
recovered too, her former skill in sewing, 
— she had been a dressmaker, — before she 
could possibly have relearned the art, and 
as we have seen, named wild flowers 
rightly, and used many words quite rightly, 
before she came to herself at all. But the 


distinctive feature of her condition was the 
remarkable loss of self-consciousness which 
was so much the feature of her case, that 
during the first few months after her seiz- 


ure she would fall spontaneously into utter 
unconsciousness several times in the day. 
What we desire to note most is this, — 
that as she gradually recovered her former 
ower, she does not seem in any degree to 
ave gradually recovered her self-recoHec- 
tion. On the contrary, she regained that 
per saltum after the second fit, and not in 
any degree by recognizing what we may call 
the old furniture of her mind, as she grad- 
ually regained it. And the same point is 
noticeable in all other cases of this kind. 
Thus the Norman lady, though most of her 
objects of interest were common to the two 
states, was not thereby helped to any moral 
continuity between the one state of mind 
and the other. She also passed per saltum 
from the self-recollection of what our cor- 
respondent calls her normal state to the 
self-recollection of her abnormal state, and 
was not helped even by the mass of com- 
mon memories which must have belonged 
to both since in both she recognized the 
authority of her husband and her father 
confessor over her, to connect the two. 
Indeed, it is the characteristic of all the 
cases of discontinuous memory we have 
heard of, that though there may be a grad- 
ual recovery of words and faculties, yet 
wherever the self-recognition has failed, it 
returns either per salitum, or not at all. 
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The lady who forgot how to read and 
write while remembering everything else 
distinctly, never lost her self-recollection 
at all. 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter, who read a very 
remarkable paper a few months ago before 
the Royal Institution, on ‘‘The Uncon- 
scious Activity of the Brain,” suggests, we 
think, in part a key to the problem. He 
points out that operations performed auto- 
matically, and without training, by many 
of the lower animals, have to be learned by 
man; but when learned can be performed 
without any se/f-consciousness, and there- 
fore, of course, without any recollection. 
‘*Thus a man in a state of profound ab- 
straction walks through a crowded street 
without jostling his tellow-passengers or 
bruising himself against lamp-posts ; and he 
follows the line of direction which is most 
familiar to him, even though at starting he 
had intended to take some other.” And we 
may add, of course, he can remember no- 
thing of what he has done, for he has done 
it without self-consciousness, which is essen- 
tial to memory, —memory being nothing 
but the complete recovery of a former state 
of consciousness involving both the self and 
the not-self. Now, as in one of the above 
cases the only thing forgotten was those 
arbitrary associations between sounds and 
forms in which se/f-consciousness is least of 
all called out, so im all the others what 
seems to have been forgotten was not so 
much the objects of thought as the connect- 
ing subject, — the self which united them. 
The mere artistic dexterities were often re- 
covered, just as a man might exercise them 
in a fit of abstraction or in his sleep, with- 
out the recovery of this self-recollection. 
What the Norman lady forgot in her ‘*‘ ab- 
normal” state was her brooding self; what 
she forgot in her ‘‘ normal” state was her 
spontaneous, childlike, unreflecting self; 
and as her husband, and priest, and house- 
hold duties belonged to both selfs, she 
recognized them in both states, but under 
so different a light that they did not link 
into the same memory. Mr. Dunn’s patient 
forgot herself altogether, like the young 
German in New Orleans, and did not recol- 
lect herself till after the second fit, though 
many of her ‘‘ unconscious” mental ener- 
gies returned long before it. These peo- 
ple, in their oblivious condition, were all 
acting like the man who threads his way to 
the city without attending to it, except that 
instead of being abstracted through the 
excess of musing reverie, a blank mist 
seems to have fallen over their self-knowl- 
edge, which made all the scenery of the 
background dim. The Norman lady alone 
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got a glimpse of herself, but of two dif- 
ferent sides of herself in her different 
phases. Yet in all cases alike the act of 
self-recognition was sudden, and not grad- 
ual, as if to make it clear that though we 
are liable to lose our self-recognition, no 
less than our power of recognizing external 
objects, yet that this self-recognition does 
not depend upon an accumulation of indi- 
vidual memories of our features of charac- 
ter, but is a distinct intuition, and this not 
the less that the fully conscious self may be 
so different from the child-like unconscious 
self, that it is possible to recognize each 
self separately without connecting the two 
indivisibly together. 


a 
From The Athenzum. 
JOHN NEWTON.* 


In the Preface we are informed that the 
materials for this volume ‘* include a diary 
unknown to previous biographers, covering 
a period of fifty-seven years, and a very 
large correspondence, together with other 
documents of great value and interest, the 
greater part of which have never yet been 
published.” If, therefore, any interesting 
particulars could be extracted from the diary 


of so good a man as John Newton, and if 
they could be strikingly disposed and dis- 
played by so good a man as Mr. Josiah Bull, 
we might fairly have expected an instructive 


and attractive publication. With all broth- 
erly kindness, however, it must be admitted 
that the diary is commonplace, the incidents 
ordinary, the narrative dull, the style tame, 
if there be any style at all, and that the 

oodness of both the diarist and the editor 
is so unruffled and so continuous that one 
is wickedly tempted to wish that both these 
excellent gentlemen would occasionally re- 
cord a few venial sins, for the sake of vari- 
ety, and to assure us that we are really 
reading about men of like passions with 
ourselves. 

No man of true religious feeling can en- 
tertain anything but respect and esteem for 
Mr. Newton, of Olney ; but this is very dif- 
ferent from the opinion which may be formed 
of his Diary here reproduced. In so far as 
we have read it, we think his most judicious 
friends will regret its publication. It was 
never designed for the public eye. To a 
few people of limited thought, intelligence 
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and reading, it may appear edifying, and we 
can only hope it will be seen by no others. 
Well may he say, ‘‘I could not but observe 
how different do I appear on paper from 
what [ know myself to be.” With still 
deeper feeling would he repeat this senti- 
ment if he could first read the volume now 
published. 

Innumerable complaints of the lack of 
resignation, of high piety and spiritual vigor, 
are, as might be expected, to be found in 
the extracts from his diary; and, of course, 
the credit of all this backwardness is given 
to the Devil. Once, indeed, we find a grain 
of counter-balancing sense: — ‘‘I know,” 
says Mr. Newton, ‘‘ the reason of this want 
of spiritual life— Perimus licitis. The 
Devil attacks some by storm, with violent 
temptations within or without; but he lays 
against me, as it were by sap, in a more se- 
cret way, but not less dangerous, by beguil- 
ing my affections. But why dol say the 
Devil? Alas! my own heart is weak and 
wicked enough to ruin me. This it is that 
sets my idols against the Lord, and brings 
me under the power of lawful things.” 

The doctrine of a Special Providence is 
frequently introduced, and presumed_to be 
strongly illustrated by certain events in Mr. 
Newton's life. How this important doctrine 
may be misapplied even by educated men 
has been seldom shown more plainly than in 
one instance, which we give in the editor’s 
words. Referring to the early period of Mr. 
Newton’s career, before he became a cler- 
gyman, and was merely a tide-surveyor at 
Liverpool, Mr. Bull observes, with reference 
to some promotion obtained by Newton,— 
** And how it came about that Mr. Newton 
got this better situation is but another of 
the singular illustrations of providential in- 
terposition of which his life igso full. It 
was supposed, though without any sufficient 
ground, that Mr. Newton’s immediate pre- 
decessor in office intended to resign his 
situation. This led Mr. Manesty to apply 
to the Member for -the town for it on his 
friend’s behalf. The request was at once 
granted under this false impression. But 
now is the remarkable part of the story: no 
sooner was the appointment thus given than 
the place really did become vacant ; for the 
person who then held it was found dead in 
his bed. Nor was this all: about an hour 
after the painful event became known, the 
Mayor of Liverpool applied for the office 
for a nephew of his; but though thus early 
in his request he was, of course, too late.” 
‘* These circumstances,” Mr. Newton well 
observes, “¢ appear to me extraordinary, but 
of a piece with many other parts of my sin- 





gular history. And, the more so as, by an- 
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other mistake, I missed the ‘land-waiter’s 
place, which was my first object.” 

Now on this passage some objections may 
fairly be raised; and let it be noticed that 
it is not John Newton, but Mr. Bull, who 
styles this event ‘‘ another of the many sin- 
gular illustrations of providential interposi- 
tion of which his (Newton’s) life is so full.” 
Looked at in the light of common sense, how 
can it be said that this was a providential 
interposition on Mr. Newton’s behalf with- 
out a gross and irreverent reflection on the 
great Disposer of all things? Here we have 
five persons, all, of course, under the same 
Providence. Let uscall Mr. Manesty A, 
Mr. Newton B, the dying officer C, the 
mayor D, and his nephew EK. Of these five 
persons the problem is to show how one, B, 
was strikingly interposed for; and the pro- 
posed solution is this A. exerts himself 
for B, and secures for him an office which 
is not really vacant, because C. fills it; but 
to make B. a beneficiary in fact, Providence 
intervenes, and removes C, suddenly — that 
is, Providence sends death to C. But D. 
and E. are both under Providence, and yet 
get nothing at all, though they are alert 
enough in their use of means. ‘Thus, then, 


Providence, which reaJly does nothing for | 


D. and E, does everything for A. and B, 
who don’t appear in the least degree more 
meritorious than D. and E! Remember 
that Newton was not at this time a devoted 
clergyman, but a mere civil servant, and he 
was only promoted to another place in the 
civil service. Even a Pagan poet would 
justly warn Mr. Bull against his absurd pre- 
sumption in the well-known but too oft for- 
gotten admonition — 


Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus vindice nodus. 


And where is the ‘‘ dignus vindice nodus ” 
in Mr. Newton’s Custom-House promotion ? 

But worse is yet to come. In order to 
promote Bb, poor C. must be taken, without 
warning, to another world ; and this accord- 
ingly immediately happened, if we believe 
Mr. Bull, by a ‘* providential intervention.” 
This is his own clear interpretation of the 
sudden death of C, if he means anything at 
all by his phraseology. So, then, two pre- 
sumably worthy men are defeated, and one 
presumably worthy man is suddenly re- 
moved by death, to secure the civil promo- 
tion of a man not presumably worthier than 
any one of the before-mentioned three! 
Can anything be more calculated to bring 
discredit on a great religious doctrine than 
this ‘* singular illustration ” of it? We are 
glad that John Newton himself does not call 
this a ‘‘ providential intervention.” 

Yet even the pious Newton can delude 
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himself in an extraordinary manner, hoping 
that the great Disposer of events woul 
give him a prize in the lottery! Strange as 
this may seem, it is actually recorded in his 
Diary, thus :— ** Tuesday, May 4th.— De- 
termined this day to have a ticket in the en- 
suing lottery; not, I hope, with a desire of 
amassing money merely, but, if it should be 
so, of increasing my capacity for useful- 
ness.” Thereanent, inthe month of Decem- 
ber following, Mr. Newton writes — ‘‘ In- 
formed by post that my lottery-ticket is a 
blank. I am content. I should hardly 
have engaged that way if I had not sup- 
posed that my vow and my desire of useful- 
ness therein gave a kind of sanction thereto. 
And I think if the Lord had given me a 
prize, it would have been chiefly acceptable 
as a means of helping the poor, and forward- 
| ing the cause of the Gospel in these parts.” 
This reminds us of the announcement at 
Baden, that the gambling saloon will be 
opened later on Sundays, to suit the ar- 
rangements for divine service ! 

The phraseology of the Diary, and indeed 
of the volume throughout, is of that partic- 
ular kind which is so well known in the 
biographies and diaries of good men of very 
| limited intelligence and very narrow views 
|as regards the great world around them. 
| For instance, Mr. Newton thus character- 
izes Yorkshire: —‘‘I have lately been a 
| journey into Yorkshire. That is a flourish- 
‘ing county indeed; like Eden, the garden 
of the Lord, watered on every side by the 
| streams of the Gospel. There the voice of 
| the turtle is heard in all quarters, and mul- 
| titudes rejoice in the light.” This descrip- 
| tion does not exactly correspond with our 

recollections of Yorkshire, nor, if we may 
| believe the Report of the Commissioners 
|on the Pollution of Rivers, can Yorkshire 
be said to be like Eden, the garden of 
'the Lord, watered on every side by pure 
| streams. But of course Mr. Newton speaks 
| of it figuratively and spiritually, though even 
in figure it does not exclusively resound 
with the voice of the turtle. Others, and 
some very black and harsh birds, have their 
turn and their croak in Yorkshire. 

The only generally interesting portions 
of the Diary are those which afford us glimp- 
ses of Newton’s contemporaries — White- 
field the great preacher, Cowper the sweet 
poet, and Thornton the liberal layman. 
The last allowed Newton 200/. per annum 
that he might be hospitable to all the breth- 
ren; and ten records that he must have 
received from Thornton in all about 3,0000. 
Oh, that there were more Thorntons! New- 
ton was hospitable to poot Cowper during 
his mental malady. So long cs the poet 
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worked hard in the garden, he was tolerably 
well and mentally easy ; but when he quit- 
ted work, he become melancholy, and in 
fact insane. When it was proposed to him 
to leave Newton’s house, the depressed poet 
wept and bemoaned himself. It was a truly 
Christian act in the country parson to cher- 
ish and entertain the unhappy bard. 
Whitefield was often heard by Newton, 
who greatly admired his preaching, and lib- 
erally esteemed him as a true Christian bro- 
ther, although he was a dissenter. Newton 
had heard much about Whitefield before he 
listened to the preacher himself. When he 
did attend his preaching, he wrote, ‘‘ Be- 
hold the half was not told me.” Through- 
out his course Newton was thoroughly lib- 
eral and a brother-loving Christian. Wecan 
easily believe that ‘* he was a man of a most 
loving and tender spirit. He was attracted 
as by the necessity of his nature to every 
spirit congenial with his own.” Once a lit- 
tle sailor boy, with his father, called on New- 
ton, who took the boy between his knees, 
told him he had been much at sea himself, 
and then sang him part of a naval song. 
All this is pretty and pleasing enough. 
Newton is most largely and lastingly 
known to the Evangelical world by his share 
in the simple but truly pious Olney Hymns. 
Of these he himself wrote no less than two 


hundred and eighty, and Cowper sixty-eight. 
Every reader of this hymn-book knows that 
Cowper is the poet, and Newton the reli- 


gious rhymer. Some of Newton’s rhymes 
are still sung and affectionately remembered 
—especially three: ‘* Glorious things of 
thee are spoken ; ” and ‘* Begone, unbelief,” 
and ‘** Approach, my soul, the mercy-seat.” 
These hymns are the good man’s best diary. 

When Newton quitted Olney to become 
the rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, in London 
he found ‘* but two gospel ministers who have 
churches of their own” in the Establishment 
in this great metropolis — one was himself 
and the other Mr. Romaine. Naturally 
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those who thought with Newton came to hear 
him, and crowded his church. The church- 

wardens proposed a plan for thinning the. 
congregation by getting occasional substi- 

tutes for the popular rector, who, however, 

did not aquiesce in it. 

That Newton was not so wholly destitute 
of wit as his Diary would suggest, appears 
in the annexed verses, which he wrote to 
Cowper after the publication of Madan’s 
once notorious book entitled ‘ Thelyphthora ; 
or, a Treatise on Female Ruin’: — 


What different senses in that word, a wife ! 
It means the comfort or the bane of life. 
The happiest state is to be pleased with one, 
The next degree is found in having none. 


When Newton proposed to publish a series 
of religious letters, which were selected from 
his actual correspondence with affluent, care- 
less, and wavering professors, he applied’ to 
Cowper for a title. ‘* Can you,” says he, 
‘**compound me a nice Greek word as pretty 
in sound and as scholastically put together 
as Thelyphthora, and [of] as much more 
favourable import as you please, to stand 
at the top of ‘he title-page, and to serve as 
a handle for an inquirer?” Cowper replied 
with ‘‘ Cardiphonia,” or utterance of the 
heart. It now appears that many of these 
letters were orignally addressed to the Earl 
of Dartmouth and to several clergymen, 
while others were written to ladies, married 
and single, There exist besides more than a 
hundred letters addressed by Newton to his 
servants —to whom he seems to have been 
a kind master and a Christian monitor. 

Full of faith and hope, and ripe in years, 
the contented diarist at length looked death 
in the face. ‘‘I am packed and sealed,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ and waiting for the post.” 
In his eighty-third year he departed. He 
was a simple, loving, useful Christian. ‘To 
say more would be untrue, to say less un- 
just. 





A Lire or Bentiey cannot be expected to 
present much novelty, but should be welcome to 
Englishmen for the enthusiastic admiration be- 
stowed by the author upon the genius of our 
great classical philologist. Herr Maehly is less 
favourable to Bentley’s character as a man, but 
his discussion of Bentley’s critical achievements 
is conducted con amore, and animated by the 
sympathy which can only be derived from a 
community of taste and feeling. His informa- 
tion respecting the details of Bentley’s literary 





controversies is very exact, though he has hardly 
bestowed sufficient attention on the character and 
position of his opponents, An appendix con- 
tains Bentley’s notes on the first two books of 
the Iliad, from his MS. in the Library of Trin- 
ity College. The notes on the other books are 
still unpublished, though Bentley was Master 
of the College, and his MSS. have reposed in the 
library for a hundred and twenty-six years. 
They manage these things differently in Ger- 
many. Saturday Review. 





